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BITBBATUBB. | 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. | 


An Angel form, with brow of light 
Watched o’er a sleeping infant’s dream, 
And gazed, as tho’ his visage bright 
He there beheld as in a stream. 





“‘ Fair child, whose face is like to mine, 
Oh come,” he said, “ and fly with me : 
Come forth to happiness divine, 
For earth is all unworthy thee. 


“« Here perfect bliss thou canst not know ; 
The soul amidst its pleasures sighs, 

All sounds of joy are full of woe, 
Enjoyments are but miseries. 


‘‘ Fear stalks amidst the gorgeous shows : 
And tho’ serene the day may rise 

It lasts not brilliant to its close, 
And tempests sleep in calmest skies. 


* Alas! shall sorrow, doubts and fears 
Deform a brow so pure as this !— 

And shall the bitterness of tears 
Dim those blue eyes that speak of bliss ! 


“No, no! along the realms of space, 
Far from all care, let us begone : 
Kind Providence shall give thee grace 
For those few years thou mightst live on. 


‘No mourning weeds, no sound of wail 
Thy chainless spirit shall annoy ; 

Thy kindred shall thy absence hail 
Even as thy coming gave them joy. 


** No cloud on any brow shall rest, 

Nought speak of tombs or sadness there ; 
Of beings, like thee, pure and blest, 

The latest hour should be most fair.” 


The angel shook his snowy wings 
And thro’ the fields of ether sped, 
Where Heav'n’s eternal music rings— 
Mother—alas !—thy son is dead! 
a Se 
ALLAD. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 
They tell me she remembers yet 
Her childhood’s happy home, 
And, though they deem she can forget, 
The tears will sometimes come ! 
The features will o’ershadow’d be, 
That lately laugh’d and smil'd ! 
Oh! these are blessed thoughts to me, 
Who knew her as a child ! 





They say she often breathes a sigh 
When ‘midst a thoughtless throng, 
And tunes her harp with moisten’d eyes, 
To some sweet olden song. 

The voice, too, trembles as she sings 
Of joys that are no more ; 

Oh! can it be her spirit clings 
To those she lov’d of yore? 





They say, too, she is alter’d now ; 
But, though wealth may have chang’d 
The innocence of that fair brow, 
The heart is not estrang’d ! 
For Memory hath broke the spell 
That Pride had firmly riv’n, 
And those atoning tears that fell, 
Were dew-drops nurs’d in Heav’n ! 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 
**T pray you, let us Satisfy ou eyes 
With the memorials, and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city.".—TweLtrrn Nient. 

Dreaming of other days, I lately passed amid the full tide of human life that 
rolls through Piccadilly, to look up at St. James’s church. The exterior is not 
inviting ; and I was about to move on, when I remembered me that it was one 
of the churches on whose construction Sir Christopher Wren prided himself 
the most, and that it was built on ground given by that Earl of St. Albans, who, 
it is said, married Henrietta, the wife of the unfortunate Charles I. The gate 
of the outward wall stood open; I entered, and passed at once from the world 
of the living to that of the dead ;—from one of the most bustling thorougb- | 
fares in London, gay with an innumerable crowd of passengers, the glitter of | 
shops, and the rattling of carriages,—to a lonely churchyard, spacious, but 
with not so much of life to be seen as is indicated by the presence of a blade 
of grass. The court is paved with large flag stones, almost every one cover- 
ing the last resting-place not of single individuals only, but frequently of whole 
families, their estates shrunk to this narrow space, and their very names worn 
away by the tread of heedless feet. At the eastend rises the church, to my 
eye an unhandsome fabric, the bricks still brightly red, and the tower looking 
too small for the body of the building. The sun was declining, but threw its 
rays broadly and steadily on the south side of the belfry, where an angle was 
formed by the projection of the body of the church. The effect of the shadow 
was curious, the lower part of the angle seeming to be involved in deep gloom, 
while a flood of rich golden light fell upon the wall from the height of a man’s | 
shoulder upwards. A large, rough, blackened stone, similar to those beneath 
my feet, was fixed against the south side of the belfry, and gloriously illumined 
by the sun’srays. I read the inscription. It was this :— 


$y 


TOM DURFEY : 
Dyed Feb” y°26" /723 


= 











Not one word more 


, : It would seem that this monument had been erected | 
at the least possible cost 


The letters are deeyly cut, but the carving is in 


the rudest style, and the stone seems to have been left rough as it came from 
the quarry ; but its massiveness and simplicity give it character. It will last 
as long as the church itself; it has already outlived the poet’s reputation. 

What, at this time, do the few who have heard of Tom D’Urfey think of 
him, more than that he was a drunken fellow, who made merry songs, and flat- 
tered vice. Thou didst complain with some reason, Tom, of the world’s in- 
justice during thy life ; but thy memory has more reason to reproach it since 
thy death. Onthy shoulder did the “ merrie monarch” lean as he strolled 
down the crowded Mall; country gentlemen gained the reputation of wits 
from having been scen in thy company ; nobles sent their books to their “ ex- 
cellent friend, Mr. D’Urfey ;”’ critics have said that human wit could produce 
nothing better than thy comedies ; the great Ormond gave thee his smiles and 
encouragement ; the spleen of the great has been turned to laughter by thy 
pleasant satire ; thou hast sung thy own lyrics to several succeeding monarchs, 
—to Charles, to James, to William, Mary, Anne, and the two first Georges, 
and never went from their presence ‘‘ without happy and commendable appro- 
bation ;” thy songs have silenced faction, and done as much to promote good 
fellowship as Sacheverel did to provoke broils ; thy “ moderate man’’ weaned 
people from quarrelling in their cups, and thy loyalty rendered princes popular. 
Distress, debt, and duns, never quenched thy merry spirit; when thou hadst 
nearly reached thy 70th year, thou didst appear on the public stage before the 
‘“* Prince George and his Princess, the nobility and thy friends,” and didst 
‘‘ divert” them with thy verses. Addison's prophecy of thec was true; “ the 
British Swan,” as he styled thee, did ‘‘ sing to the last.” 

The only notices I have ever seen of the life of this choice spirit are lament- 
ably scanty. Yet an amusing memoir might be written of him, for he is the 
most perfect example | know of aclass of poets dependent for existence chief- 
ly on the favours of the great. They lived by recording births, marriages, deaths, 
and appointments in lofty verse, and thought themselves well repaid by a place 
at my lord's table, or his presence at the representation of a new piece Tom's 
wit was always ready, and he knew how to shape his odes, dedications, and 
congratulatory verses in the subtlest strain of flattery. Between his first pa- 
tron, the great Duke of Ormond, and his last, the profligate Duke of Wharton, 
there is a long interval; and, if I were to record all the noble names celebrated 
by his muse during that half century, I should fill my paper with them. Jt 
was well that some of the nobles of his time were as generous as they were 
wealthy, or ‘‘ the poets’’ must have fared hardly, for there was no reading pub- 
lic to fall back upon. ‘The favours of the great were their livelihood, panegyric 
their trade ; and we, who blame them for their sycophancy, must recollect 
that, if they had been honester, they must have starved. As it was, I fancy 
Tom had enongh to do to gain a living. Addison tells us, in the ‘‘ Guardian,” 
that the lyrick complained to him, in declining life, that “‘ after having written 
more odes than Herace, and four times as many comedies as Terence, he 
found himself threatened with a jail by creditors who had furnished him with 
the accommodations of life, and refused to be paid with asong.’’ And, im the 
dedication to one of his comedies, ‘The Intrigues at Versailles,” written in 
1699, addressed to his friend Sir Charles Sedley, he speaks of the ‘“ forlorn 
and desolate condition of the sons of the muse.” 

In the grateful tribute D'Urfey paid to the memory of Philip Earl of Leices- 
ter, who, to use our poet’s words, ‘‘ made his country unhappy by his death,” 
we catch glimpses of the life of a poet in days when the circle of readers was 
narrowed to the noble and wealthy :— 

“The best Mecenas of the learned kind, 
He fed at once the body and the mind ; 
The chiefest bards of Albion's happy land 
Still felt the bounty of his generous hand, 
And yearly from his plenteous table took 
The kind regalia, graced with tender look.” 

And, ina note to this we find, ‘‘ Five days inthe week, all the year, he 
treated the lords and gentry, and every Saturday the poets.” Oh that one of 
those dinner parties wert realised on canvass! What a gathering should we 
see of threadbare, well-brushed suits, and of hollow cheeks and care-wrinkled 
brows, endeavouring to look cheerful and happy ; while the noble host, judg- 
ing of his guests by their spirit, instead of by their dress, treated them with 
generous courtesy, and dispensed his smiles and favours on all around him. 

How did they repay their noble host’s condescenion! By the most honeyed 
strains of flattery. ‘Tom was an adept in the art; hear how gaily he rattled 
his chains of patronage :—‘* Birds sing most sweetly that sit in the sunbeams ; 
and ‘tis, I confess, the natural ambition of most poets—to shelter themselves 
under the wings of nobility, encouragement adding more sweetness to their 
pens, and more vivacity to their fancy.” 

His happy temper, grateful disposition, ready wit, and proficiency both in 
poetry and music, seem to have rendered him an universal favourite, and to 
have thrown sunshine on his path during his long life. He was as much es- 
teemed by Addison and Steele, as he had been by Dorset and Rochester. 
Whatever party was in power found Tom a stanch panegyrist ; he drained 
bumpers to each succeeding monarch. Charles was great, wise, and benefi- 
cent ; James, the British Cawsar ; William, a glorious monarch, “ more than 
man ;”’ Anne, Gloriana; and George, the boast and hope of England. The 
great aim of his life seemed to be to promote good fellowship, and his great- 
est plagues the introduction of Italian singers, and the harangues of worthy 
Mr. Collier against the dissoluteness of all play-writers and players. 

D’Urfey must have begun his career very early. His parents were French 
Protestants, and ‘had fled from the religious persecutions of Louis XIV. They 
had settled at Exeter, and Tom was destined for the law; but rumours of the 
brilliancy of the Court reached him, and he resolved to try his fortune ina gay- 
er sphere. Inthe dedica'ion to his first comedy, ‘* Madame Fickle,”’ address- 
ed to the Duke of Ormond, he seems to hint that the encouragement of that no- 
bleman drew him to London.—* The rest must be imposed upon your Grace's 
clemency, that drew me from a melancholy retirement, where content and I 
were often quarreling about a slender fortune to visit the blissful habitations of 
virtue and grandeur.”’ It is likely that he first tried his fortune by sending 
some verses to the Duke, who discerning in them evidences of a genuine poetic 
spirit, encouraged him to come to town. D'Urfey’s first effort was full of 
virtuous resolve ; he was determined to reform all the corruptions he witness- 
ed, make the dissolute ashamed of their course, and train all the Court to vir 
tue. He styled his poem ‘“‘Archerie Revived ;”’ it is full of the praises of that 
‘manly, healthful, innocent, and English pastime,” and was very warmly prais- 
ed by all contemporary writers. He draws a contrast between a gaming and 
drinking house filled with lewd confusion and riot, ‘‘ the seat of horror and the 
scene of fear,” and a sweet champaign country with archers practising. His 


| picture of the gamblers is forcible :— 
} 


Here sits a couple venting new coined curses 

Just opposite two shaking empty purses ; 

Blaspheming heaven for their want of skill, 

And daring hell because the dice ran il! 

Then mingling noises like Disorder’s court, 

They straight afresh begin their hellish sport 
* * * 


But since Almighty Providence hath given 

Our souls a reason next the bless’d in heaven, 

Why should our souls, that amongst stars should shine, 

Swim to perdition through a sea of wint t 

m, but did nothing to ad- 
datragedy, “* The Siege 


This performance gained D'Urfey some reputat 
vance him to the notice of the court. He then tr 


of Memphis,” full of stately verse, and high sounding phrases, which met with 











a still poorer reception. It was at this time that comedy was in the highest re- 
putation. Thousands were turned away from the theatre doors unable to gain 
admission to Etherege’s ‘“‘ She would if she could,” andthe house had broke 
down beneath the pressure of the crowd, at Sedley’s “ Bellamira.” “ Your 
wit was too full of spirit for the house to hold it,” said the dramatist’s friend. 
‘«* Nay,” returned he, “‘the wit was so heavy that it broke down the house, 
and buried the poet in his own rubbish.” D’Urfey saw the road to success, 
and after a struggle with his better nature, he produced, in 1776, the comedy 
of “Madame Fickle’ It met with marked success, was represented with 
great applause, and honoured by the presence of Charles and his court. I’Ur- 
fey was now acknowledged as a successful dramatist ; a title which at once 
gained him the favour of the monarch, and the acquaintance of the wite of his 
court. A proud man must he have been as he strolled through the Park, fa- 
miliarly chatting with the King. I can readily imagine the scene. 

It is “‘ High Mall;” the theatres are just over, and all the beau monde are 
flocking to exhibit themselves in the fashionable promenade. A sun of June is 
gilding with his setting rays, the broad walks, and smooth-shaven lawns. 
He ! what a throng of waving plumes, fluttering ribbons, and richly laced 
velvet Suits glitter in the sunshine. The newly planted lime trees perfume the 
air, and you may hear the songs of a thousand happy birds, carolling in the fo- 
liage. Here and there a visard peeps from the more shaded walks, and straight 
is joined by some fine gallant, who views the mask as a challenge for his ad- 
dresses. Let us distinguish the groups. * Here are some beaux, newly arrived 
from Paris, and tricked in the latest fashion. Their gloves reach to their el- 
bows, and are trimmed with lace point d’Espagne, and delicately perfumed. 
Their suits of bright coloured velvet, slashed and guarded, they boast are made 
by Garroy, and that the garniture has been suited by Le Gras; their shoes and 
rosettes are by Piccar ; and their periwigs of the lightest flaxen, reaching down 
to the waist with not a curl awry, are manufactured by the famed Monsieur 
Chedreux. Their servants follow in gay liveries; they are French, too, and 
seem as well satisfied with their appearance as their masters. Here are some 
ladies in Indian stuffs newly brought in fashion, and outrageously dear ; their 
gowns just reveal their pretty ancles and slippers of gold thread ; each tress of 
their hair is bound with a ribbon studded here and there with a jewel, and as 
they move their locks emit the scent of angel water. Now the throng is at its 
height. A stir pervades it. Some fall back, there is a move right and left, 
beavers are doffed, and ladies curtsey, and there is a whisper of ‘‘ the King! 
the King!” The monarch indolently reclines onthe shoulder of a man much 
shorter than himself. The King is richly but carelessly dressed, forming a con- 
trast in this respect to his companion, who has not a hair ora ribbon awry. 
With an enormous flaxen periwig, from which peers out a pert face, sallow, 
sharp, and thin, Tom D'Urfey moves on gaily conversing with his royal master. 
There is some awkwardness in his attempts to look at ease, but he carries it off 
with an air of assured conceit. A large heavy looking man, plainly dressed in. 
dark velvet, with a wig combed out of curl, follows them. is features have 
an absent expression, but it is the absence of inward contemplaticn, not of va- 
nity, that is the amiable and accomplished John Evelyn. He scarcely appears 
to notice the throng, though his features light up and his eye kindles when ad- 
dressed by either of the four gallants who accompany them. Their enormous 
perukes give them a similarity of appearance, yet if you observe them close] 
you will see they have little resemblance. The first is tall, slightly Pramas 4 
has handsome intellectual features,though much emaciated, and the air of a 
finished courtier; that is Rochester. The portly figure, and manly English 
face flushed with health, belong to Wycherley. The fine countenance of Sir 
George Etherege is marked by disease ; he is small, thin, and fair. Sedley 
has the grace and intellect that shine in Rochester, united to the manly beauty 
of Wycherley. The group converse as they advance. The King addresses 
D'Urfey ; ‘‘ A good maxim i’faith, ‘he that is merry reigns prince of the world ;” 
but man! thou art too hard upon those that have not as much wit us thyself. 
A fool may yet be honest.” 

“Your Majesty does but jest, I know. A fool is a vacuum in nature—a pro- 
lix story, without marginal notes—in whose company a man gets neither plea- 
sure nor profit ; a clod, designed to sharpen the wits of wiser men, as balls are 
used to be kicked for exercise.” 

‘Ho, Apollo’s viceroy! Here is D'Urfey disputing with me whether is the 
better an honest fool or a witty rogue. Come and decide between us.” 

Sedley advances, with a grace that courtiers envy, but in vain endeavour to 
equal. How brilliant are the flashes of his wit! what point in his sentences ! 
He asserts that honesty is not tolerated even by the dullness of fools. He 
ranges through all creation to find instances for the faithlessness of man. He 
shows one animal preying on another; and then with his sharp tongue draws 
lively pictures of human life. ‘* Your pious citizen, that goes to church twice 
a day with his grave look, and reads prayers of a morning, will rise from his 
knees to cheat you in a bargain ; the lawyer will take your fee, and, for a bribe, 
be absent when your cause Is brought on; a parson, for a good round sum, wilt 
marry you without a license. Itis the same in speech. Mark the dependent 
and his patrons. If any of them tell a tale that he has read in print, straight 
he never heard anything so good ; is a jest offered, he dies with laughter before 
the lips move ; does one walk home without taking cold, he is hardy, and fit to 
be a general. Oh there is no such thing as honesty in life. Why, even mo 
narchs, Heaven's viceregents on earth, will promise you to-day and conveniently 
forget to-morrow.” 

Charles is half vexed, yet amused. His inconstant eye glances round, and 
catches Rochester laughing at the last sally 

“ Sedley has hit my thoughts.” cries the witty peer; “ but I go farther. He 
places man on a level with the beasts —I rank him below them. The savagest 
animals spare their own kind ; but man loves to prey on man.” 

‘Wilt thou not make an exception in favour of friends?” saith the monarch. 

“Ah, marry will I. Men cheat their friends the first, because they are more 
trusted.” 

The grave, earnest voice of Evelyn breaks in— That is bad doctrine. 
If all men thought like you, my lord, the world would be something worse than 
it is.” 

‘Good or bad, I care not; itistrue. Men are ruled by their inclinations, 
and act as they prompt. If I cheat my friend, it is because I love his mistress, 
or want his money. We are the creatures of circumstance, and act most na- 
turally when we act as nature prompts us.” 

A soft voice joins the discourse ; it is Etherege’s—‘‘ I would sacrifice twenty 
friends,” he says, “‘ for one mistress. The world is wiser now than it ever was 
before ; and no man is such a fool as to quarrel with another for preferring his 
Fancy is a shy, wild creature, and the pleasanter for her 





own pleasure first 
wanderings.” 
Evelyn regards him with sorrow. 
Rochester answers lightly :— 
‘* No glorious thing was ever made to stay, 
My blazing star but visits and away.” 
Evelyn has become used to such discourse ; yet he pities the poor pated 
flies around him, and softly murmurs—* Have ye no thoughts of the future ?”” 
What a clear ringing laugh does the question excite. Sedley hums, and 
sings with a soft sweet voice— 
‘* Let us indulge the joys we know, 
Of music, wine, and love ; 
We are sure of what we find below, 
Uncertain what’s above 
The old man clasps his hands together and raises his eyes to the sky, now 
tinged with a thousand glorious hues His lips plainly move in prayer 
Rochester maliciously addresses the King :—‘‘ He takes us for infidels, siz 


“« Are you so inconstant, too” 
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The changeful brow of the Monarch darkens. - 
some of the Paritan blood instilled into thee by thy tutor ! 
Back one.” ’ : ‘ 
The wite mutter “ Bradshaw,” and bend their brows; but Evelyn's face is 
=m listurbed, and he says calmly he prayed that his companions might repent. 

“ Yes! we will repent in time, no doubt ; but repentance is too mean a thing 
for Majesty,” and the glance gave to the words a sting they would have lacked 
“Tk confused ; but he says mildly, ‘‘ Thy wit is sharp, Rochester ; 
why dost thou not employ it to some better purpose than framing lewd intrigues 
oak forging sneers?” — ; Sit. 

“« T would if your Majesty would give me a worthy object. 

“ ! rnment.”’ 

Pe edly aa He who would be great in our little government seems 
to me as ridiculous as school-boys, who with much endeavour climb a crab 
tree, venturing their necks for fruit which pigs would disdain, if they were not 

i) ” 
“The King finds his wit unequal to the encounter, and turns again to D'Urfey, 
who soothes him by oS every attribute of a great king. 

Rochester whispers to Etherege—“ Yes, of a king at chess, whose state is 
kept up by his pawns.” 

Lalhes ebdeneagt D'Urfey :—“ I will tell thee an adventure, Tom, that be- 
fell me in Scotland. While I lodged with ”— 

A glance of intelligence passes between Rochester and the rest, and the peer 
says beneath his breath—* How strange, that a man should have so good a me- 
mory as to tell the same story without missing a word, yet cannot remember 
how oft he has told it to the same persons !” ; 

The party have reached St. James’s gate. A vizard crosses their path, and 
“wouvhes Wycherley with her fan. He runs to seize her hand, she escapes into 
the shade, and the others, save Evelyn, follow. The King turns and continues 
his story. He tells half jestingly, half in earnest, how dearly he loved a pretty 

uritan ; how at last she fell a victim to his arts, and withered away beneath 
Ge father’s curse. He swears he would have married her, but that his cour- 
tiers prevented him, and says how much injury this trifle did to his cause. 
<< Yet Rochester says, truly enough, it was no fault of mine ; we cannot help 
‘ ires.” 
ouThe King has finished, and his eye wanders. Evelyn is slightly behind him, 
but has been too busy with his thoughts to hear a word of the King’s discourse. 
Charles sees the rest chasing the vizard, and with a critical glance he discovers 
the points of her form. Tears had a moment before stood in his eyes ; now he 
is inclined to join the chase, and hurries D'Urfey along. ‘They approach the 
gate at Whitehall—Rochester alone pursues the lady; she has whispered a 
word in his ear, and he seems mad for the removal of her mask. She struggles 
with him, but makes little way. She wins the gate as the King approaches, 
aand darts through it, but Rochester holds her by her dress. A gilded chariot 
is before her ; the door is open ; the steps are down; a crowd of servants in 
orgeous liveries are gathered round it, and the passers-by stop. She has one 
oot on the step, when Rochester tears the mask from her face, and discovers 
features only the more radiant from the passion that flushes them. ‘The King 
stands in amazement. A crowd gathers; but Rochester, heated by his exer- 
tion, swears that akiss must buy her freedom. His arm is round her neck, and 
he leans forward ; she dexterously eludes his embrace, and with right good will 
hurls him backward on the pavement. She is in; the door is closed; some 
servants run on before ; some cluster behind. The chariot rolls away like a 
vision, while the spectators hft their hands in amazement, and Evelyn involun- 
tarily exclaims ‘* the Duchess of Cleveland !” ; 

Rochester rises, and laughs ; he approaches the King with a confident air, 

and exclaims— 


“Ha! Evelyn! hast thou 
The name is a 


‘« By Heavens, ’twas bravely done, 
First to attempt the chariot of the sun, 
And then to fail like Phaeton.” 


The King is too angry to admire his wit Rochester was vulnerable in one 
point; he had been branded as a coward without resenting it; the King aims 
his shaft rightly. 

““Bravely done! true! Women wear no swords,” 

“Nor kings! They have turned them into spindles, that they may spin with 
their ladies !” 

The irresolution of the monarch falls on him like a pall. He only exclaims, 
“‘Ha!” while the passion of Rochester, like a volcano, blazes the more furiously 
from the fire it belches forth. 

“Indeed, I thodght your Majesty liked your mistresses better when they had 
charms to attract the embraces of others.” 

“Ha! this to thy King!” 

“King! goat, swine rather! Brutish tyrant! Back to Breda with thy Po- 
pich brother till thou hast learned to govern like a monarch.” 

The King waves his hand, swords are drawn. Guards surround Rochester, 
and he stands disarmed before his monarch. ‘To the Tower with him,” and 
they would have hurried him off; but he points to Whitehall, and the King re- 
members that Rochester's father died for his martyred sire. The earl is set 
free, and Charles bids him leave the court and the kingdom for ever. 

Greatly is his Majesty troubled ; but presently he laughs. What words of 
D'Urfey could have such potent power! He tells the King he will write a 
jampoon on Rochester to-morrew, that shall make him the laughing-stock of the 
whole court ; and he would have kept his word, but that the earl was pardoned 
the next day. 

Pleasant times were those, Mr. D’Urfey ; to rise at noon, then to the theatre ; 
a stroll in the Mall in the evening; a supper in the Mulberry-garden, or at 
Long’s, or Lockett's ; and the night past in rousing honest citizens, or scaling 
windows, or entering any open door where music and lights told there was mer- 
riment within. Such times could no more last than perpetual summer or ever- 
lasting youth. With the revolution there came a change; the court became 
austere, and manners more sober. Some of ‘Tom's most liberal patrons had 
quitted the scene, and, though he wrote better and faster than ever he had done 
before, the theatres were less frequented, and his gains diminished. We find 
him now at the Wrekin, in Bow-street (not the modern house, but the old one, 
that stood on its site) discussing a sober tankard with his friend Mr. Gildon. 
His peruke is now only dressed once a week, his grave suit is the worse for 
wear, and his linen not over clean. He is in a complaining mood. 

“ Truly, he who attempts to follow the caprices of fashion, is led but a fool’s 
darce. Twenty years ago I sinned against my conscience to tickle the taste 
of the town, and now the best piece I ever writ is not endured because it has 
some innocent mirth. I must not, forsooth, make a prude talk hke a prude, 
nor aromp like aromp. Is it not enough, now to engender choler that if a play 
be ever so well writ to the rules, yet, if Madam Le Pupsey takes it hard her 
lap-dog is hit, the poet’s labour is like to be his only reward.” 

To this Mr. Gildon sagaciously inclines his head. 

“As if the poets were not already troubled enough, too, that mad fellow Col- 
lier must endeavour to raise a stir against us. He accuses me of indecency ; 
{ that in nineteen out of twenty of my pieces, have shunned all offence, as 
well for my own satisfaction as to oblige the nicer portion of the audience, and 
have always studied to divert them with harmless mirth, and scenes of decency 
and good manners. But I will trim him up well, I warrant you.” 

‘“* Nay, for that matter, there is no one fitter to take him up.” 

“The scurvy knave would injure my credit with my kind friend, Mr. Mon- 
tagu, too, who only last Thursday presented me to her gracious Majesty. I 
awe him some additional lines for that. But what, in truth, do you think of 
the ‘ Marriage Hater,’ Mr. Gildon?” 

“Truly, | must needs say, I think itis your best. The turns are so surpri- 
sing and natural, that I may say, without flattery, it is not in the power of any 
person to outdo them.” 

“« And for the wit. What say you tothe wit, Mr. Gildon?” 

“Tt is incomparable. It runs through the whole play like sprightly blood in 
youthful veins, giving it a noble and vigorous life. I am sure no writer be- 
fore hath ever done so well; and so the next age will say, Mr. D’Urfey, though 
I may not live to hear it.” 

“ Ay! and this I may say, that 1 never spared exposing a notorious vice, 
though the price were a third night of a new piece.” 

Twenty years more and we find Tom at Bottom’s, with Addison and Steele. 
If you only regarded his dress, you would say he had fallen in the world ; but, 
if you gaze in his face, you must acknowledge that there has been but slight 
acquaintance between him and care. He looks as happy and well-satisfied now, 
as at any former t!me,—andas hearty and vigorous, too. Nor is his invention 
less lively. He writes a song a week, to say nothing of odes, plays, and 
operas. The author of “Cato,” regards him asa study, and wonders how a 
man so poor, so old, and so friendless, can be so merry. He isa little more 
reflective ; but nota jot less cheerful. He declares fortune is a jade, and that 
Virtue is the only mistress worth pursuing ; yet, that does not prevent him 
from enjoying the hour, or from draining his glass and carolling his song. He 
is rich, though a beggar ; rich in the content of his own placid mind, and in 
the joy of a heart which can never grow old. Ah, now he sets down his glass 
and sings :— 

“ With courage undimmed may I face my last day, 
And when I am dead may the better sort say, 
In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow, 
He's gone, and has left not behind him his fellow ; 
For he governed his passions with absolute sway, 
And grew wiser and better as time wore away, 
Without gout, or stone, by a gentle decay.” 


She Albion. 


Addison and Steele exch glances; that song gained Tom a paper in the 
“« Guardian,” and a free benefit at the theatre. 

Still, some years later, when Tom must have had nearly, if not quite, sev- 
enty years upon his back, he ySyt upon the public stage before the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George |!.,) his Princess, and the nobility, with an ad- 
dress of his own composing. He is sprightly and animated ; he delivers his 
lines with easy grace and assurance toa crowded house, and retires amid 
thunders of applause. What changes have occurred since his gay converse 
with Charles on the Mall; what generations have been called to the tomb; 
what sovereigns have flourished and died ; what revolutions have occurred in 
manners and in thoughts! Tom D'Urfey alone remains the same; as merry 
now as when he amused the grandmothers of his present audience. 

He published his last volume in 1721 ; and I think, in his closing years, his 
favourite book was his Bible. Paraphrases of the Psalms occur,oddly enough, 
amid his comical stories and praises of the strong beer of Kent; yet the mix- 
ture is indicative of the man, and especially of the merry spirit, and natural 
piety and goodness of disposition which marked his earlier years. 

Of his later days there is no record, but we know that he left not enough be- 
hind him to pay his funeral expenses. To patrons he had been indebted ail his 
life for bee, and to a patron he left the charge of seeing his old bones decent- 
ly interred. In the Post-boy, of Thursday, February 28, 1723, I find this re- 
cord of his funeral :— 

“ On Tuesday night last, the famous comick poet, Mr. Thomas D'Urfey was 
buryed at St. James’s Church, Westminster, at the charge, as we are informed, 
of his Grace the Duke of Dorset ; and we hear that a monument will be erect- 
ed in the said church to perpetuate his memory.” 

Another chronicle callshim the “celebrated Lyrick,” and says that he died 
at ‘‘a very advanced age.” 

I cannot think that this stone was erected by the Duke ; it is much too rude 
to have been raised by a great noble. His grace’s father and himself had been 
celebrated by the poet’s muse, with ardent, and, I believe, sincere admiration ; 
and for his own honour he would have given him a better monument, had he 
ordered one at all. I rather think that some humble admirers of Tom’s wit 
and good humour clubbed their pence to erect this rough memorial, that the 
spot where the remains of so choice a spirit Jay might not in distant times re- 
main unknown. They have performed a thankful office. Standing on this 
large massy slab, which coversthy ashes, I have thought that men too much in 
love with the world, and distracted by its cares, would do well to make a pil- 
grimage to thy shrine, and learn content from thy life. Poor, thou was yet 
rich ; uncertain to-day of bread to-morrow, thou wast cheerful ; living in an 
age of debauchery, was temperate ; and when mirth and good-fellowship 
were banished by contending factions, sought to win them back by thy humour 
and harmony. {f have dwelt long on thy memory, but I have had to repair the 
neglect of generations. ‘The ancients would have crowned thy tomb, kindly 
old man, with flowers and fountains ; we have almost forgotten thy very name. 
Happily this stone survives to hand it down to the latest posterity. 

Among my manuscript epitaphs, Ihave one on Tom D’Urfey, but I know 
not now from whence I got it, or by whom it was written. It runs thus :— 

Here lies the lyrick, who with tale and scng 

Did life till threescore years and ten prolong. 

His tale was pleasant and his song was sweet ; 

His heart was cheerful,—but his thirst was great. 
Mourn, reader, mourn, that he too soon grown old— 
His song has ended, and his tale has told. 





FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 
Frederic the Great and his Times. Edited, with an Introduction, by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. London: 1842. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers that we should take this opportu- 
nity of presenting them witha slight sketch of the life of the greatest king 
that has, in modern times, succeeded by right of birth to a throne. It may, 
we fear,be impossible to compress so long and eventful a story within the limits 
which we must prescribe to ourselves. Should we be compelled to break 
off, we shall, when the continuation of this work appears, return to the sub- 
ject. ; 

The Prussian monarchy, the youngest of the great European states, but in 
population and revenue the fifth amongst them, and in art, science, and envill- 
zation entitled to the third, if not the second place, sprang from a humble ori- 





gin. About the beginning of the fifteenth century, the marquisate 
Brandenburg was bestowed by the Emperor Sigismund on the noble 
family of Hohenzollern. In the sixteenth century that family embraced 
the Lutheran doctrines. Early in the seventeenth century it obtained from the 
| king of Poland the investiture of the duchy of Prussia. Even afterthis ac- 
cession of territory, the chiefs of the house of Hohenzollern hardly ranked with 
the electors of Saxony and Bavaria. The soil of Brandenburg was for the most 
part sterile. Even round Berlin, the capital of the province, and round Pots- 
dam, the favourite residence of the Margraves, the country was a desert. In 
some tracts, the deep sand could with difficulty be forced by assiduous tillage 
to yield thin crops of rye and oats. In other places, the ancient forests, from 
which the conquerors of the Roman empire had descended on the Danube, 
remained untouched by the hand of man. Where the soil was rich it was 
generally marshy, and its insalubrity repelled the cultivators whom its fertility 
attracted. Frederic William, called the Great Elector, was the prince to 
whose policy his successors have agreed to ascribe their greatness. He ac 
quired by the peace of Westphalia several valuable possessions, and among 
|them the rich city and district of Magdeburg ; and he left to his son 
| Frederic a principality as considerable as any which was not called a king- 
dom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Ostentatious and profuse, negli- 
gent of his true interests and of his high duties, insatiably eager for frilvolous 
distinctions, he added nothing to the real weight of the state which he govern- 
ed: perhaps he transmitted his inheritance to his children impaired rather than 
augmented in value, but he succeeded in gaining the great object of his life, 
the title of king. In the year 1700 he assumed this new dignity. He had 
on that occasion to undergo all the mortifications which fall to the lot of am- 
bitious upstarts. Compared with the other crowned heads of Europe, he made 
a figure resembling that which a Nabob or a Commissary, who had bought a 
title, would make in the company of Peers whose ancestors had been attainted 
for treason against the Plantagenets. The envy of theclass which he quitted, 
and the civil scorn of the class into which he intruded himself, were marked i 
very significant ways. ‘The elector of Saxony at first refused to acknowledge 
the new Majesty. Louis the Fourteenth looked down on his brother King with 
an air not unlike that with which the Count in Moliere’s play regards Monsiew 
Jourdain, just fresh from the mummery of being made a gentleman. Austria 
exacted large sacrifices in return for her recognition, and at last gave it ungra- 
ciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, a prince who must 
be allowed to have possessed some talents for administration, but whose cha- 
racter was disfigured by the most odious vices, and whose eccentricities were 
such as had never been seen out of a madhouse. He was exact and diligent 
in the transaction of business, and he was the first who formed the design of 
obtaining for Prussia a place among the European powers, altogether out of 
proportion to her extent and population, by means of a strong military or- 
| ganization. Strict economy enabled him to keep upa peace establishment of 
| sixty thousand troops. These troops were disciplined in such a manner, that 

placed beside them, the household regiments of Versailles and St. James's 
| would have appeared an awkward squad. The master of such a force could 
| not but be regarded by all his neighbours as a formidable enemy, and a valua- 
| ble ally. 
| 





But the mind of Frederic William was so ill regulated, that all his inclina- 
tions became passions, and all his passions partook of the character of moral 
| and intellectual disease. His parsimony degenerated into sordid avarice. His 
| taste for military pomp and order became a mania, like that of a Dutch bur- 
| gomaster for tulips; or that of a member of the Roxburghe club for Caxtons 
| While the envoys of the Court of Berlin were in a state of such squalid pover- 
| ty as moved the laughter of foreign capitals; while the food placed before the 
| princes and princesses of the blood-royal of Prussia was too scanty to appease 
hunger, and so bad that even hunger loathed it—no price was thought too ex- 
| travagant for tall recruits. The ambition of the king was to form a brigade of 
giants, and every country was ransacked by his agents for men above the or- 
| dinary stature. These researches were not confined to Europe. No head that 
' towered above the crowd in the bazars of Aleppo, cf Cairo, or of Surat, could 
escape the crimps of Frederic William. One Irishman more than seven feet 
| high, who was picked up in London by the Prussian ambassador, received a 
bounty of near £1300 sterling—very much more than the ambassador's salary. 
This extravagance was the more absurd, because a stout youth of five feet 
eight, who might have been procured for a few dollars, would in all probability 
have been a much more valuable soldier. But to Frederic William, this huge 
Irishman was what a brass Otho, or a Vinegar Bible, is to a collector of a diffe- 
rent kind. 

It is remarkable, that though the main end of Frederic William's adminis- 
tration was to have a great military force, though his reign forms an important 
epoch in the history of military discipline, and though his dominant passion 
was the love of military display, he was yet one of the most pacific of princes 
Weare afraid that his aversion to war was not the effect of humanity, but was 
merely one of his thousand whims. His feeling about his troops seems to have 
resembled a miser's feeling about his money. e love to collect them, to count 
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them, to see them increase ; but he could not find it in his heart to break in up- 
on the precious hoard. He looked forward to some future time when his Pata- 
gonian battalions were to drive hostile infantry before them like sheep. But 
this future time was always receding: and it is probable that, if his life had 
been prolonged thirty years, his superb army would never have seen any harder 
service than s sham fight in the fields near Berlin. But the great military 
means which he had collected, were destined to be employed by a spirit far 
more daring and inventive than his own. 

Frederic, surnamed the Great, son of Frederic William, was born ir January 
1712. It may safely be pronounced that he had received from nature a strong 
and sharp understanding, and a rare firmness of temper and intensity of 
will. As tothe other parts of his charaeter, it is difficult to say whether they 
are to be ascribed to nature, or to the strange training which he underwent. 
The history of his boyhood is painfully interesting. Oliver Twist in the pa- 
rish workhouse, Smike at Dotheboys’ Hall, were petted children when compar- 
ed with this wretched heir apparent of acrown. The nature of Frederic Wil- 
liam was hard and bad, and the habit of exercising arbitrary power had made 
him frightfully savage. His rage constantly vented itself to right and left im 
curses and blows. When his majesty took a walk, every human being fled 
before him, as if a tiger had broken loose from amenagerie. If he met a lady 
in the street, he gave her a kick, and told her to go home and mind her brats. 
If he saw a clergyman staring at the soldiers, he admonished the reverend gen- 
tleman to betake himself to study and prayer, and enforced this pious advice 
by a sound caning administered on the spot. But it was in his own house that 
he was most unreasonable and ferocious. His palace was hell, and he the 
most execrable of fiends—a cross between Moloch and Puck. His son Fre- 
deric and his daughter Wilhelmina, afterwards Margravine of Bareuth, were in 
an especial manner objects of his aversion. His own mind was uncultivated. He 
despised literature. He hated infidels, papists, and metaphysicians, and did 
not very well understand in what they differed from each other. The businese 
of life, according to him, was to drill and to be drilled. The recreations suit- 
ed toa prince, were to sit ina cloud of tobacco-smoke, to sip Swedish beer 
between the puffs of the pipe, to play backgammon for three-halfpence a 
rubber, to kill wild hogs, and to shoot partridges by the thousand. The Prince- 
Royal showed little inclination either for the serious employments or for the 
amusements of his father. He shirked the duties of the parade—he detested 
the fume of tobacco—he had no taste either for backgammon or for field- 
sports. He had received from nature an exquisite ear, and performed skil- 
fully on the flute. His earliest instructors had been French refugees, and 
they had awakened in him a strong passion for French literature and French 
society. Frederic William regarded these tastes as effeminate and contempt- 
ible, and, by abuse and persecution, made them still stronger. Things be- 
came worse when the Prince-Royal attained that time of life at which the 
great revolution in the hiaman mind and body takes place. He was guilty of 
some youthful indiscretions, which no gocd and wise parent would regard 
with severity. Ata later period he was accused, truly or falsely, of vices, from 
which History averts her eyes, and which even Satire blushes to name—vices 
such that, to borrow the energetic language of Lord-Keeper Coventry, ‘the 
depraved nature of man, which of itself carrieth man to all other sin, abhor- 
reth them.’ But the offences of his youth were not characterized by any pe 
culiar turpitude. They excited, however, transports of rage in the King, who 
hated all faults except those to which he was himself inclined ; and who con- 
ceived that he made ample atonement to heaven for his brutality, by holding 
the softer passions in detestation. The Prince-Royal, too, was not one of 
those who are content to take their religion on trust. He asked puzzling 
questions, and brought forward arguments which seemed to savour of some- 
thing different from Lutheranism. The King suspected that his son was in- 
clined to be aheretic of some sort or other, whether Calvinist or Atheist his 
majesty did not very well know. The ordinary malignity of Frederic William 
was bad enough. He now thought malignity a part of his duty as a Christian 
man, and all the conscience that he had stimulated his hatred. ‘The flute 
was broken—the French books were sent out of the palace—the prince was 
kicked, and cudgelled, and pulled by the hair. At dinner the plates were hurl- 
ed at his head—sometimes he was restricted to bread and water—sometimes 
he was forced to swallow food so nauseous, that he could not keep it on his 
stomach. Once his father knocked him down, dragged him along the floor to a 
window, and was with difficulty prevented from strangling him with the cord of 
the curtain. The queen, for the crime of not wishing to see her son murder- 
ed, was subjected tothe grossest indignities. The Princess Wilhelmina, who 
took her brother's part, was treated almost as ill as Mrs. Brownrigg’s apprern- 
tices. Driven to despair, the unhappy youth tried to run away ; then the fury 
of the old tvrant rose to madness. The prince was an officer in the army ; hie 
flight was therefore desertion, and, in the moral code of Frederic William, de- 
sertion was the highest of all crimes. ‘ Desertion,’ says this royal theologian, im 
one of his half-crazy letters,‘ is from hell. It is a work of the children of the devil. 
No child of God could possibly be guilty of it.’ An accomplice of the prince, in 
spite of the recommendation of a court-martial, was mercilessly put to death. 
It seemed probable that the prince himself would suffer the same fate. It was 
with difficulty that the intercession of the States of Holland, of the Kings of 
Sweden and Poland, and of the Emperor of Germany, saved the House of 
Brandenburg from the stain of an unnatural murder. After months of cruel 
suspense, Frederic learned that his life would be spared. He remained, how- 
ever,long a prisoner ; but he was not on that account to be pitied. He found in 
his jailers a tenderness which he had never found in his father ; his table was 
not sumptuous, but he had wholesome food in sufficient quantity to appease 
hunger ; he could read the Hen-iade without being kicked, and play on his flute 
without having it broken over his head. 

When his confinement terminated, he wasaman. He had nearly completed 
his twenty-first year, and could scarcely, even by such a parent as Frederie 
William, be kept much longer under the restraints which had made his boyhoud 
miserable. Suffering had matured his understanding, while it hardened his 
heart and soured his temper. He had learnt self-command and dissimulation ; 
he affected to conform to some of his father’s views, and submissively accepted 
a wile, who was a wife only in name, from his father’s hand. He also served 
with credit, though without any opportunity of acquiring brilliant distinction, 
under the command of Prince Eugene, during a campaign marked by no extra- 
ordinary events. He was now permitted to keep a separate establishment, and 
was therefore able to indulge with caution his own tastes. Partly in order to 
conciliate the king, and partly, no doubt, from inclination, he gave up a portion 
of his time to military and political business, and thus gradually acquired such 
an aptitude for affairs as his most intimate associates were not aware that he 
possessed. 

His favourite abode was at Rheinsberg, near the frontier which separates the 
Prussian dominions from the duchy of Mecklenburg.: Rheinsberg 18 a fertile 
and smiling spot, in the midst of the sandy was‘e of the Marquisate. The 
mansion, surrounded by woods of oak and beech, looks out upon a spacious 
lake. There Frederic amused himself by laying out gardens in regular alleys 
and intricate mazes, by building obelisks, temples, and conservatories, and by 
collecting rare fruits and flowers. His retirement was enlivened by a few com- 
panions, among whom he seems to have preferred those who, by birth or ex- 
traction, were French. With these inmates he dined and supped well, drank 
freely, and amused himself sometimes with concerts, sometimes with holding 
chapters of a fraternity which he called the Order of Bayard ; but literature 
was his chief resource. 

His education had been entirely French. The long ascendency which Louss 
XIV. had enjoyed, and the eminent merit of the tragic and comic dramatists, 
of the satirists, and of the preachers who had flourished under that magnificent 
prince, had made the French language predominant in Europe. Even in coun- 
tries which had a national literature, and which could boast of names greater 
than those of Racine, of Moliére, and of Massillon—in the country of Dante, 
in the country of Cervantes, in the country of Shakspeare and Milton—the in- 
tellectual fashions of Paris had been to a great extent adopted. Germany had 
not yet produced a single masterpiece of poetry or eloquence. In Germany, 
therefore, the French taste reigned without rival and without limit. Every 
youth of rank was taught to speak and write French. That he should speak 
and write his own tongue with politeness, or even with accuracy and facility, 
was regarded as comparatively an unimportant object. Even Frederic Wil- 
liam, with all his rugged Saxon prejudices, thought it necessary that his child- 
ren should know French, and quite unnecessary that they should be well versed 
in German. The Latin was positively interdicted. ‘*My son,”’ his majesty 
wrote, ‘shall not learn Latin; and, more than that, I will not suffer any body 
even to mention such a thing to me.’”’ One of the preceptors ventured to read 
the Golden Bull in the original with the Prince-Royal. Frederic William em- 
tered the room, and broke out in his usual kingly style. 

‘“ Rascal, what are you at there?” 

“« Please your majesty,” answered the preceptor, “I was explaining the Gob 
den Bull to his royal highness.” ; 

“J'l] Golden Bull you, you rascal!” roared the majesty of Prussia. Up 
went the king’s cane, away ran the terrified instructor, and Frederic’s classical 
studies ended for ever. . 

The old King uttered now and then a ferocious growl at the diversions of 
Rheinsberg. But his health was broken ; his end was approaching ; and his 
vigour was impaired. He had only one pleasure left—that of seeing tall sol- 
diers. He could always be propitiated by a present of a grenadier of SIX feet 
eight or six feet nine ; and such presents were from time to time judiciously 
offered by his son. ' 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic William met death with a firmness and dig- 
nity worthy of a better and wiser man; and Frederic, who had just completed 
hie twenty-eighth year, became King of Prussia. His character was little ua 
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derstood. ‘That he had good abilities, indeed, no person who had talked with 
him, or corresponded with him, could doubt. But the easy Epicurean life 
which he had led, his love of good cookery and good wine, of music, of con- 
versation, of light literature, led many to regard him as a sensual and intellec- 
tual volup:uary. His habit of canting about moderation, peace, liberty, and 
the happiness which a good mind derives from the happiness of others, had im- 
on some who should have known better. Those who thought best of 
im, expected a Telemachus after Fénélon's pattern. Others predicted the ap- 
proach of a Medicean age—an age propitious to learning and art, and not un- 
propitious to pleasure. Nobody had the least suspicion that a tyrant of extra- 
ordinary military and political talents, of industry more extraordinary still, 
without fear, without faith, and without mercy, had ascended the throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at his old boon-companion’s coronation, was 
aot more bitter than that which awaited some of the inmates of Rheinsberg. 
They had long looked forward to the accession of their patron, as to the day 
from which their own prosperity and greatness was to date. They had at last 
reached the proiised land, the land which they had figured to themselves as 
flowing with milk and honey ; and they found it a desert. ‘* No more of these 
fooleries,” was the short, sharp admonition given by Frederic to one of them. 
It soon became plain that, in the most important points, the new sovereign bore 
a strong family likeness to his predecessor. ‘There was a wide difference be- 
tween the father and the son as respected extent and vigour of intellect, specu- 
lative opinions, amusements, studies, outward demeanour. But the ground- 
work of the character was the same in both. To both were common the love 
of order, the love of business, the military taste, the parsimony, the imperious 
spirit, the temper irritable even to ferocity, the pleasure in the pain and humilia- 
tion of others. But these propensities had in Frederic Williain partaken of the 
general unsoundness of his mind, and wore a very different aspect when found 
in company with the strong and cultivated understanding of his successor. 
Thus, for example, Frederic was as anxious as any prince could be about the 
efficacy of his army. But this anxiety never degenerated into a monomania, 
like that which led his father to pay fancy-prices for giants. Frederic was as 
thrifty about money as any prince or any private man ought to be. But he did 
not conceive, like his father, that it was worth while to eat unwholesome cab- 
bages for the sake of saving four or five rixdollars in the year. Frederick was, 
we fear, as malevolent as his father; but Frederic’s wit enabled him often to 
show his malevolence in ways more decent than those to which his father re- 
sorted, and to inflict misery and degradation by a taunt instead of a blow. Fre- 
deric, it is true, by no means relinquished his hereditary privilege of kicking and 
cudgelling. His practice, however, as to that matter, differed in some import- 
ant respects from his father’s. ‘To Frederic William, the mere circumstance 
that any persons whatever, men, women, or children, Prussians or foreigners, 
were within reach of his toes and of his cane, appeared to be a sufficient rea- 
son for proceeding to belabour them. Frederic required provocation as well as 
vicinity ; nor was he ever known to inflict this paternal species of correction on 
any but his born subjects ; though on one occasion M. Thiebault had reason, 
during a few seconds, to anticipate the high honour of being an exception to 
this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was still very imperfectly understood either by 
his subjects or by his neighbours, when events occurred which exhibited it in 
a strong light. A few months after his accession died Charles VI., Emperor 
ef Germany, the Jast descendent, in the male line, of the house of Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long before his death, relinquished all hopes of 
male issue. During the latter part of his life, his principal object had been to 
secure to his descendents in the female line the many crowns of the house of 
Hapsburg. With this view, he had promulgated a new law of succession, 
widely celebrated throughout Europe under the name of the ‘ Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion.’ By virtue of this decree, his daughter, the Archduchess Maria The- 
resa, wife of Francis of Loraine, succeeded to the dominions of her an- 
cestors. 

No sovereign has ever taken possession of a throne by aclearer title. All| 
the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, during twenty years, been directed to 
one single end—the settlement of the succession. From every person whose | 
rights could be considered as injuriously affected, renunciations in the most so- 
lemn form had been obtained. ‘The new law had been ratified by the Estates 
of all the kingdoms and principalities which made up the great Austrian monar- 
chy. England, France, Spain, Russia, Poland,Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Germanic body, had bound themselves by treaty to maintain the ‘‘ Pragmatic 
Sanction.” That Instrument was placed under the protection of the public 
faith of the whole civilized world. 

Even if no positive stipulations on this subject had existed, the arrangement 
was one which no good man would have been willing to disturb. It was a 
peaceable arrangement acceptable to the great population whose happiness 
was chiefly concerned. It was an arrangement which made no change in the 
distribution of power among the states of Christendom. It was an arrange- 
ment which could be set aside only by means of a genera! war ; and, if it were 
set aside, the etfect would be, that the equilibrium of Europe would be deran- 
ged, that the loyal and patriotic feélings of millions would be cruelly outraged, 
and that great provinces which had been united for centuries would be torn 

from each other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therefore, bound by every obligation which 
those who are intrusted with power over their fellow-creatures ought to hold 
most sacred, to respect and defend the rights of the Archduchess. Her situa- 
tion and her personal qualities were such as might be expected to move the 
mind of any generous man to pity, admiration, and chivalrous tenderness. She 
was in her twenty-fourth year. Her form was majestic, her features beautiful, 
her countenance sweet and animated, her voice musical, her deportment gra- 
cious and dignified. In all domestic relations she was without reproach. She! 
was married to a husband whom she loved, and was on the point of giving 
birth to achiid when death deprived her of her father. The loss of a pa- 
rent, and the new cares of empire, were too much for her in the delicate state 
of her health. Her spirits were depressed, and her cheek lost its bloom. 

Yet it seemed that she had little cause for anxiety. It seemed that justice, 
humanity, and the faith of treaties would have their due weight, and that the 
settlement so solemnly guaranteed would be quietly carried into effect. Eng- 
land, Russia, Poland, and Holland, declared in form their intention to adhere 
to their engagements. The French ministers made a verbal declaration to 
the same effect. But from no quarter did the young Queen of Hungary re- 
ceive stronger assurances of friendship and support than from the King of 
Prussia. 

Yet the King of Prussia, the ‘ Anti-Machiavel,’ had already fully deter- 
mined to commit the great crime of violating his plighted faith, of robbing the 
ally whom he was bound to defend, and of plunging all Europe into a long, 
bloody, and desolating war ; and all this for no end whatever, except that he 
might extend his dominions, and see his name in the gazettes. He determined 
to assemble a great army with speed and secrecy, to invade Silesia before Maria 
Theresa should be apprised of his design, and to add that rich province to his 
kingdom. 

We will not condescend to refute at length the pleas which the compiler of 
the Memoirs before us has copied from Doctor Preuss. They amount to this 
—that the house of Brandenburg had some ancient pretensions to Silesia, and 
had in the previous century been compelled, by hard usage on the part of the 
Court of Vienna, to waive those pretensions. It is certain that, whoever might 
originally have been in the right, Prussia had submitted. Prince after prince 
of the house of Brandenburg had acquiesced in the existing arrangement. 
Nay, .he Court of Berlin had recently been allied with that of Vienna, and 
had guaranteed the integrity of the Austrian states. Js it not perfectly clear, 
that if antiquated claims are to Le set up against recent treaties and long pos- 
session, the world can never be at peace fora day! ‘The laws of all nations 
have wisely established a time of limitation, after which titles, however illegi- 
timate in their origin, cannot be questioned. It is felt by every body, that to 
eject a person from his estate on the ground of some injustice committed in 
the time of the Tudors, would produce all the evils which result from arbi- 
trary confiscation, and would make ail property insecure. It concerns the 
eommonwealth—so runs the legal maxim—that there be an end of litigation 
And surely this maxim is at least equally applicable to the great commonwealth 
of states; for in that commonwealth litigatioa means the devastation of pro- 
vinces, the suspension of trade and industry, sieges like those of St. Sebastian, 
pitched fields like those of Eylau and Borodino. We hold that the transfer of 
Norway from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiable proceeding ; but would 
the king of Denmark be therefore justified in landing, without any new provo- 
cation in Norway, and commencing military operations there! The king of 
Holland thinks, no doubt, that he was unjustly deprived of the Belgian pro- 
vinces. Grant that it were so. Would he, therefore, be justified in merching } 
with an army on Brussels? Tye case against Frederic was still stronger, inas- 
much as the injustice of which he complained had been committed more than 
acentury befure. Nor must it be forgotten that he owed the highest personal 
obligations to the house of Austria. It may be doubted whether his life had 








not been preserved by the intercession of the prince whose daughter he was 


about to plunder | 


To do the Ki: tice he pretended . 7” : \ 
0 the King justice, he pretended to no more virtue than he had. In 


Manifestoes he might, for forin’s sake, insert some idle stories about his anti 


quated claim on Silesia ; but in his conversations and Memoirs he took a very | 
different one. ‘To quote his own words: ** Ambition, interest, the desire of 
making people talk about me, carried the d ty; and I decided for war.” 

Having resolved on his course. he acted with ability and vigour It wa 
Impossible wholly to conceal his preparations ; for throughout the Prussian ter 
Titories regiments, guns, and baggage were in motion Ihe Austrian envoy at 


Berlin apprized his court of these facts, and expressed a suspicion of Frederic’s 


; YOU Not to see the Duke—that promise has not been broken. 


designs ; but the ministers of Maria Theresa refused to give credit to so black 
an imputation on a young prince who was known chiefly by his high professions 
of integrity and philanthropy. ‘ We will not,”’—they wrote—‘ we cannot, 
believe it.” 

In the mean time the Prussian forces had been assembled. Without any 
declaration of war, without any demand for reparation, in the very act of 
pouring forth compliments and assurances of good-will, Frederic commenced 
hostilities. Many thousands of his troops were actually in Silesia before the 
Queen of Hungary knew that he had set up any claim to any part of her ter- 
ritories. At length he sent her a message which could be regarded only as an 
insult. If she would but let him have Silesia, he would, he said, stand by her 
against any power which should try to deprive her of her other dominions: as 
if he was not already bound to stand by her, or as if his new promise could be 
of more value than the old one ! 

It was the depth of winter. ‘The cold was severe, and the roads deep in 
mire. But the Prussians pressed on. Resistance was impossible. The Aus- 
trian army was then neither numerous nor efficient. The small portion of 
that army which lay in Silesia, was unprepared for hostilities. Glogau was 
blockaded ; Breslau opened itsgates ; Ohlau wasevacuated. A few scattered 
garrisons still held out ; but the whole open country was subjugated ; no ene- 
my ventured tu encounter the king in the field; and, before the end of Ja- 
nuary 1741, he returned to receive the congratulations of his subjects at 
Berlin. 

Had the Silesian question been merely a question between Frederic and 
Maria Theresa, it would be impossible to acquit the Prussian king of gross 
perfidy. But when we consider the effects which his policy produced, and 
could not fail to produce, on the whole community of civilized nations, we are 
compelled to pronounce a condemnation still more severe. ‘Till he began the 
war, it seemed possible, even probable, that the peace of the world would be 
preserved. ‘he plunder of the great Austrian heritage was indeed a strong 
temptation : and in more than one cabinet ambitious schemes were already me- 
ditated. But the treaties by which the “ Pragmatic Sanction” had been gua- 
ranteed, were express and recent. To throw all Europe into confusion for a 
purpose clearly unjust, was no light matter. England was true to her engage- 
ments. The voice of Fleury had always been for peace. He had a conscience. 
He was now in extreme old age, and was unwilling, after a life which, when 
his situation was considered, must be pronounced singularly pure, to carry the 
fresh stain of a great crime before the tribunal of his God. Even the vain 
and unprincipled Belle-Isle, whose whole life was one wild daydream of con- 
quest and spoliation, felt that France, bound as she was by solemn stipulations, 
could not, without disgrace, make a direct attack on the Austrian dominions. 
Charles, Elector of Bavaria, pretended that he had a right toa large part of 
the inheritance which the ‘* Pragmatic Sanction” gave to the Queen of Hun- 
gary ; but he was not sufficiently powerful to move without support. It might, 
therefore, not unreasonably be expected, that after a short period of restless- 
ness, all the potentates of Christendom would acquiesce in the arrangements 
made by the late Emperor. But the selfish rapacity of the king of Prussia 
gave the signal to his neighbours. His example quieted their sense of shame. 
His success led them to underrate the difficulty of dismembering the Austrian 
monarchy. The whole world sprang to arms. On the head of Frederic is all 
the blood which was shed in a war which raged during many years and in 
every quarter of the globe—the blood of the column of Fontenoy, the blood 
of the brave mountaineers who were slaughtered at Culloden. The evils pro- 
duced by his wickedness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia was un- 
known ; and in order that he might rob a neighbour whom he had promised to 
defend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red men sealped 
each other by the Great Lakes of North America. 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle; but the Austrian troops were 
advancing to the relief of the fortresses which still held out. In the spring 
Frederic rejvined his army. He had seen little of war, and had never com- 
manded any great body of men in the field. It is not, therefore, strange that 
his first military operations showed little of that skill which, at a later period, 
was the admiration of Europe. What connoisseurs say of some pictures 
painted by Raphaei in his youth, may be said of this campaign. It was in Fre- 
deric’s early bad manner. Fortunately for him, the generals to whom he was 
opposed were men of small capacity. The discipline of his own troops, par- 
ticularly of the infantry, was unequalled in that age ; and some able and expe- 
rienced officers were at hand to assist him with their advice. Of these, the 
most distinguished was Field-Marshal Schwerin—a brave adventurer of Po- 
meranian extraction, who had served half the governments in Europe, had 
borne the commissions of the States-General of Holland and of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, had fought under Marlborough at Blenheim, and had been with 
Charles the Twelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitz ; and never did the career of a 
great commander open in a more inauspicious manner. His army was victo- 
rious. Not only, however, did he not establish his title to the character of an 
able general, but he was so unfortunate as to make it doubtful whether he pos- 
sessed the vulgar courage of a soldier. The cavalry, which he commanded in 
person, was put to flight. Unaccustomed to the tumult and carnage of a field 
of battle, he lost his self-possession, and listened too readily to those who 
urged him to save himself. His English grey carried him many miles from 
the field, while Schwerin, though wounded in two places, manfully upheld the 
day. The skill of the old Field-Marshal and the steadiness of the Prussian 
battalions prevailed ; and the Austrian army was driven from the field with 
the loss of eight thousand men. 

The news was carried late at night to a mill in which the king had taken 
shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. He was successful ; but he owed his suc- 
cess to dispositions which others had made, and to the valour of men who had 
fought while he was flying. So unpromising was the first appearance of the 
greatest warrior of that age !—[ To be continued. ] 








GABRIELLE DE BELLE-ISLE.—A TALE. 
(Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER IIIl.—WHITE IS BLACK, AND BLACK IS WHITE. 

At an early hour the next morning, D’Aubigny presented himself at the cha- 
teau. Gabrielle heard his voice, and ran to meet him. 

“Ah!” said D’Aubigny, with unrestrainable bitterness, ‘ how happens it 
that, being in so great haste to dismiss me last evening, you are so eager to 
welcome me this morning—so very eager !” 

“What!” said the fond and unsuspecting girl, “have you beea dreaming 
of this all night?” 

““No! [ have had other dreams beside—horrible dreams. I dreamed—what 
think yon !—that, in spite of your solemn promise, you last night received the 
Duke de Richelieu. And in my dream—mark you—I thought I stood in the 


been unpardonable had I broken it. _ I solemnly assure you, that I have neither 
seen nor heard from the Duke de Richelieu since you left me last night.” 

This total denial, which appeared to contradict the testimony of his senses, 
threw D’Aubigny into despair. Before he could reply, the Duke de Richelieu 
was announced. 

“This is well,” continued Gabrielle; “this mystery shall be cleared up 
You shall now have a proof of my innocence as strong as any which could have 
led you to think me culpable. You shall overhear our conversation. Step be- 
hin that door, but do not stir till the Duke has left the room. If you are not 
convinced that the Duke de Richelieu sees me now for the first time since eight 
o'clock last evening—you may then believe of me whatever you please.” 

D’Aubigny accepted of the proffered proof, and gave his word that he would 
remain silently in his place of concealment till the Dake had departed. 

Richelieu entered in the blandest and happiest of humours, but he was check- 
ed in his advances by the serious deportment of the lady. 

“‘Thave,” said she, “an explanation to require of yca—one which regards 
my honour. I understand you laid a wager” 

The Duke eagerly interrupted her. Concluding, as was natural, that the 
sole charge he had to deal with, was the unwarrantable liberty of making her 
the subject of a wager, he hastened to forestall her rebuke. ‘ I confess at 
once, lady. A foolish wager was laid ; but, believe me,” he continued, ‘ you 
were not designedly the object of it, nor was that wager the motive which led 
me to your feet. I saw you at Paris—I followed you from Paris to Versailles 
—from Versailles to Chantilly. I came here on your account—on yours only. 
Of that wager you became quite accidentally the object. I could not recede. 
But ved mingle with my love any thing so base as the motives of the gam- 
ing-table.’ 

But this letter,” said Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, “ which is reported to 
have been thrown out of my chamber window—know you any thing of it?” 

“It is mine—I cannot deny it” 

“ And you?" 

“‘T threw it from your window—it was the appointed signal.” 

‘* Threw it from my window! Were you then in my chamber?” 

“Certainly,” said the Duke, not a little surprised in his turn at the question 
—‘‘with a most happy certainty. I was there—in your chamber—and with its 
fair occupant. Can I ever forget it?” 

“* Duke, this is false!" said the astounded girl, unable to control her indig- 
nation. ‘To gain a miserable wager, you basely calumniate the honour of a 
woman.” 

“When a lady,” said the Duke, “speaks thus, there is but one answer a 
gentleman can give—he must retire.” 

‘* But you must not retire—stay! The honour of one, whose family, ancient 
as your own, have now little else but their honour to boast, is not to be thus 
wantonly destroyed.” 

‘“‘ Your honour, Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, if you will permit me, I will de- 
fend with my sword. No one shall dare to throw the least aspersion on it. I 
bitterly repent that foolish wager, and will do my utmost to contradict and to 
silence any mischievous rumour to which it may give occasion. I will declare 
that I lost the wager. I will say that the doors were locked—that I could not 
gain admittance—that I bribed one of the domestics to throw this letter from 
your window. There is nothing I will not do to support your honour to the 
world.” 

This was the exculpation !—the triumphant proof of innocence !—she had 
placed her lover to overhear. To Gabrielle de Belle-Isle, there was something 
quite infernal in the manner in which the Duke, with the utmost frankness, 
courtesy, and devotion to her will, was uttering, or implying, the most perni- 
cious falsehood. 

“Tt is no fiction, or pretence, or dissimulation, that I am requiring of you,” 
she said. ‘{ insist on an open simple avowal of the trath—here—on this spot. 
Answer me—did you see me last night after we had parted in the evening,about 
eight o’clock !” 

The Duke, remarking her painful ‘and agonizing embarrassment, and at 
length enlightened, as he supposed, on the true nature of her position, said ina 
whisper—* I understand—I am docile as you can wish; but why did not you 
tell me, or warn me by a sign, that there was a listener here—some one con- 
cealed—I should then have known how to shape my discourse.” 

Worse and worse! Belle-Isle was almost frantic. Raising her voice, she 
cried, ‘* There is no one here—no one listening—no one concealed—answer to 
me—to me alone !” 

“Then,” replied the Duke, “if, indeed, I am answering to you alone, I can 
say this only—I have sometimes thought I knew the sex—I was a fool for think- 
ing so—every day teaches me something new—and to you has been reserved 
the honour of giving me the most complete and most astounding lesson I have 
ever yet received. Allow me to pay my respects to you again in a few hours, 
when | hope to be able to comprehend, as I shall certainly be most anxious to 
fulfil, the commands you would lay upon me.” The Duke withdrew. 

D’Aubigny issued from his place of concealment, and traversed the apart- 
ment with rapid strides, in order to follow the destroyer of his hopes and of his 
happiness. ‘There remained to him nothing but a sanguinary revenge. Belle- 
Isle, however, threw herself in his way, and by her entreaties delayed for a few 
minutes his angry departure. ‘ 

‘“‘ There is,” said she, ‘‘ some terrible machinition—some most wicked plot 
—of which I—and you too, D’Aubigny—are the victims. But nejnishnentinn 
all that you have seen and heard, bethink you—is it possible that—so suddenly 
—at the first solicitation—I could have deserted all the principles of my life, 
and become thus infamous ?” 

“What can I believe?” said D'Aubigny with the most profound affliction. 
‘That the Duke entered your chamber I have the testimony of my own senses ; 
and now, in addition, I have heard him—O God !” 

‘““ Well, it is possible that he may have entered” 

“What! you confess so much—he may have entered that chamber ?” 

“He may—that, or any other chamber in this house. But then—alas! I 
cannot, | must not disclose it to you.” 

** But then you were not in that chamber. 
You passed the night elsewhere.” 

“ D’Aubigny, I have taken an oath—I have sworn—but,” she exclaimed 

















Is this what you would say ? 





with sudden alacrity, ‘* she will surely release me from it—surely in this ex- 
| tremity of distress she will permit me to reveal all.” And running to the door 
of the apartment, she called to Mariette, and told her to entreat the Marchion- 
ess to come to her immediately. Alas, the Marchioness de Prie had that morn- 

| ing left the chateau for Paris! ‘* What astrange fatality!’ cried Gabrielle. 
“Oh, yes, a very strange fatality !” said D'Aubigny, ‘‘and you seem to 
have many such. You quit the hotel where ] kept guard over you, and take 
| up your residence at this chateau ; I come to see you, and forthe first time my 
presence is a restraint, a burden, and you entreat me to absent myself. I en- 


street underneath your window, and I saw your window open, and a man leant ; gage your solemn promise not to see the Duke last night, and soon after my 


from it, and he threw me down a letter—a note; and, strangest of all, and departure he is received. 


You at first deny that he had entered the house ; 


what gives to my dream an impression of reality which will never be effaced, | you next admit that this is possible—possible he may have passed the night im 
when | woke in the morning I found in my hand the very note,—the very note | your apartment—nevertheless, all can be explained—but an oath binds you. 


that the man at midnight threw out of your chamber window. 
it.” And he gave her the letter of the Duke de Richelieu. 

Gabrielle opened it, and read as follows :—* Jt 1s now near midnight. Iam 
now in the apartment of Mademotselle de Belle-Isle. I will inform you in the 
morning at what hour I shall have quitted 1t.—RichE.iev.” 

** What means all this?” she enquired. 

“Means!” replied D'Aubigny, ** that, yesterday morning, the Duke de Ri- 
chelieu laid an infamous wager, and at night—he won it.”’ 

“In the name of Heaven !” cried the bewildered girl, “explain yourself. I 
understand nothing of what you say.” 

“Well,” said D'Aubigny, in a tone of mockery, “I will be intelligible. 
The Duke de Richelieu, whom you promised not to receive last night, came 
here after I left—was received by you—was here, in your chamber, opened the 
window, and threw from it this note. All this is, of course, quite new—quite 
unintelligible. One part of the story you probably did no¢ know—that I was 
standing in the street, under your window, and received the note.” 

‘**D'Aubigny, you are mad. Can it be possible,” she exclaimed, “ that it is 
you who speak thus—that it is to me you utter this atrocious slander 1” 

“That note—dropt by his hand from your window—will you explain it 

“ Explain it! Why am I called upon to explain what I hear for the first 
time, and with perfect bewilderment! Some one must have passed, unknown 
to me, into that chamber.” 

“Unknown to you!—into your chamber! (abrielle, I will believe, if you 
will, that filial affection alone—or perhaps some abominable stratagem” 

The look of indignant reproof which D’Aubigny here encountered check- 
ed him in his career. She who stood there before him, with that blush upon 
her cheek, that fire in her eye—she could not be otherwise than innocent and 
pure. 


a” 





“Oh, tell me what I am to believe!’ he exclaimed 
perceive how it has been—he has played a paltry trick. 
not refuse to see the Duke last night—to hear from him the tidings he had to 


ring of your father’s liberation—you could not refuse this—and he, taking ad 


“ Perhaps—yes, | 
Confess it—you could 


vantage of his position, and at a moment when your attention was turned else 
here, threw this letter out of your window. ‘This was all—this is the ve 
it , and explains all —does it not 7”’ 
Indeed, this is not the truth,” she replied. ‘I observe that you are un 
some terrible delusion—]I observe Lou, that you art willing, in your generosity, 


to invent some explanation by which you may, notwithstanding, believe me 
nocent The promise | gave 
I should have 


Sut I will accept olf no such half excu/pation 





Here it is—read | Convenient thing an oath! yet there is one person, you bethink you, who can 


release you from its restrictions—one only—but she is not at Chantilly. A 
strange series of fatalities !—past credence strange !” 

‘* Go—leave me’’—said Gabrielle. ‘* Heaven have pity on me!—I can do 
no more—you must act on your conviction, D’Aubigny.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE DUEL. 

The Marchioness de Prie, we said, had gone to Paris. We introduce the 
reader to her salon, and to the distinguished assembly of courtiers and beauties 
which it contained. Some of the guests were engaged in play, others in the 
dance. The Marchioness herself and the Duke de Richelieu might have been 
seen walking ¢éte-d-téte through the apartments. ‘The Duke was relating to 
her the perfect success of his strategy ; she smiled as she listened, and was 
evidently enjoying the recital even more than she permitted the Duke himself 
to perceive. 

‘But how,” said the Marchioness, “does the young chevalier take all 
this 7” 

“ Quite tragically, as Punderstand,” said Richelieu. ‘‘ He has called se- 
veral times on me, with warlike intentions no doubt, but I have been at the 
chase, and we have not met. But here comes my paladin. You will excuse 
me if I leave you, for I know that he is dying to deliver himself of some few 
hostile words, and of this | would not balk him for the world.” 

So saying, the Duke approached alone towards D’Aubigny, and expressed 
his regret at having been absent when the latter gentleman had done him the 
honour of calling upon him. 

“It is hardly necessary,” said the young officer, struggling to appear calm, 
“to state formally the object of those calls. The lady's father is still a prisoner 
in the Bastile—she has no brother.” ; 

** And therefore it is the lover's challenge that I ought, in all conscience, to 





ndergo Your right is undeniable. What are your weapons?” And they 
orthwith proceeded to arrange the hostile meeting ; 
Meanwhile, there were in the mind of the Marchioness some reasons, not 
very difficult to conjecture, which made her dé vreventing, if possible, 
shostile encounter. At this time there existe France a court of honoer, 
omposed of the marshals of France, and it rmitted, it seems, t 
ght a duel until the cause of the combat ha n laid before, and approved 
ry this court Amongst her guests, the exe tive officer of this court 
was present. The Duke D’Aumont, whom we have had occasion to name be 
fore in the course of our narrative, styled himself, so far as we can pretend to 


translate his dignities, the Lieutenant of the Marshals of France, and High 
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Constable of the Court of Honour. Calling this formidable person aside, un- 
der pretence of e ing him for the dance, she pointed out to him the Duke 
de Richelieu and D’Aubigny, as they stood conversing apart, and hinted at the 
ject of their consultation. D’Aumont, as in duty bound, approached to- 
wards them, and prodycing his little baton of authority, a small ebony trun- 
cheon tipped with gold, arrested them in the name of the king. He then re- 
ired of them, as the condition of their personal freedom, to give their word 
of honour not to proceed with the combat, until the grounds of the contest 
thad been investigated and allowed by that court of which he was at that mo- 
‘ment the representative. earn 

On this requisition being made, the Duke refused all reply, till D'Aubigny, 
the challenger, had first spoken. After some hesitation, the chevalier gave 
the promise which was thus exacted from him. But to forego the combat, and 
eave his enemy in peace, was no part of the intention of D’Aubigny ; neither 
would his consideration for the name of Gabriella de Belle-Isle permit him to 
‘bring the case in all its details before the court. D’Aumont therefore had no 
sooner left them than in a lower tone of voice, he again addressed the 
Duke :— } 

“This is not a cause to bring before the court. The honour of Mademoi- 

sselle de Belle-Isle has already been sufficiently compromised.” 

«I think so too,” replied the Duke ; “ but now that we have engaged our 
-word”—— 

“We have engaged not to fight—to that we have pledged our honour. But 
to those who are resolved either to inflict death on their enemy, or to receive 
death from his hand, there are ways open that the court of the Marshals of 
France cannot debar them—always supposing that they meet with a brave and 
sanflinching adversary.” 

“Such an adversary, I flatter myself, chevalier, you shall find in me,’ 
‘the Duke. , 

“| doubt it not,” replied D'Aubigny. ‘Trusting to that, I gave my word 
to D’Aumont. I count upon your courage, Duke.” 

“ And may I lose my reputation for courage, if you can propose what I dare 
not accept.” . ‘ 

“ Here are the dice,” continued D’Aubigny, pointing to a card-table that 
<stood by, “he who shall lose in three throws” 

“« Well, he who shall lose”’ 

“¢ Shall blow his own brains out. That is a species of duel which the con- 
stable of the court of honour cannot interfere to prevent.” 

“A most ingenious device,” said the Duke—“ a perfect stratagem upon the 
constable !”” 

“Do you hesitate?” said D’Aubigny. 

“A strange proposition !—an infernal game—staking our lives literally.” 

“Do you refuse?” 

“*No—it is out of all rule—grotesque—preposterous—but I accept.” 

“‘T was confident you would.” 

“ But,” said the Duke, “ in all emergencies of this kind, one has some affairs 
toarrange. An interval of six hours between the throw of the dice and the re- 
port of the pistol, will not be a superfluous delay for either of us.” 

“ Be it so—after six hours.” 

They approached the table where the dice were lying, and each of them 
‘took a box. Some of the guests gathered round them. It was impossible for 
the Duke de Richelieu to proceed to play without attracting a number of 
observers, and several of the bystanders began immediately to propose bets 
upon his success. ‘* But what do you play for?” said one of these ; ‘‘ you stake 
no money.” 

“ We play on our word,” said Richelieu carelessly. 

“T’ll take half your stake,” said another, ‘‘ win or lose.” 

“Tt would be difficult, I think, to divide our loss between us,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Besides, the chevalier does not ordinarily play ; he takes the dice 
in this instance out of a peculiar regard to me, and would not care, I sus- 
pect, to receive payment of his wager from any substitute. Come, chevalier, 
proceed.” 

D’Aubigny threw five. 

The Duke, seven. 

“You have won this bout,” said D’Aubigny with studied sang-froid ; ‘‘ you 
will now commence.” 

The Duke threw nine. 

D’Avbigny, eleven. 

The players were equal. They threw for the third time. 

PD’ Aubigny, seven. 

The Duke, seven. 

They were still equal, and the three chances had been tried. The Duke 
looked up in the face of his opponent. ‘Shall we rest here, chevalier?” 

“This is my answer !’* said D’Aubigny, and he threw again with some vio- 
lence. 

D’Aubigny, nine. 

The Duke, eleven. 

Richelieu was the winner. They rose from the table. D’Aubigny drew his 
watch from his pocket—* It is now,” said he, ** three o'clock at night, or ra- 
ther in the morning—at nine you shall be paid.” 

The Duke attempted to detain him ; he would have dissuaded him from keep- 
ing his rash and terrible engagement, but he refused all further colloquy, and 
immediately left the house. 


’ 


said 








CHAPTER V.— WHITES IS WHITE. 

But the duel we have described in our last chapter, was not the only event 
destined to signalize the soirée of the Marchioness de Prie. The Duke de 
Bourbon had reached the limits of his power and influence at court. A com- 
plete revolution had taken place in the cabinet ; Cardina! Fleury had become 
prime minister, and the Duke de Bourbon,though a prince of the blood,had been 
arrested. ‘The fair favourite of the fallen minister shared in his disgrace ; and 
that very evening, as she stood amidst her guests, an order came from the king, 
commanding the Marchioness de Prie to retire to her chateau in a remote pro- 
vince. In her own salon, amidst her numerous friends—certainly amidst a 
host who admired and envied—an officer presented himself with this royal or- 
der, and bade her prepare herself for instant departure. 

The Marchioness looked at the order—there was no doubting its genuineness. 
Just or not, resistance to i there was none. She would fly, she said, to the 
foot of the throne. The officer who bore the order, declared that he must ex- 
ecute it strictly according to its tenor. She next entreated a few minutes de- 
lay, that she might, at all events, write to his majesty. ‘This was the utmost 
he could grant. Pen and paper were brought. Richelieu stood by her side ; 
with him she consulted as to the manner in which she should address the king; 
and when her letter was concluded, she put it into his hands, for his final opi- 
nion on the good policy of what she had written 

To her astonishment, instead of answering her enquiries, he hastily drew 
from his pocket another letter, and exclusively engaged himself in comparing 
the handwriting of the two. It was manifestly the same. 

“This letter was not written by Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle,” he exclaimed. 
Several circumstances—trifling in their nature—which had previously escaped 
his notice, now recurred to his mind, and convinced him that he had been the 
dupe of the Marchioness de Prie—that Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle had been 
cruelly slandered—that D’Aubigny in few hours—at this thought he was about 
to rush out of the room when the Marchioness detained him. ‘ But this let- 
ter,”’ said she, ‘‘ what think you of it ?” 

“Your letter?” said he, and threw it impatiently towards her; ‘‘ Madam, 
madam, one of the bravest and most honourable men in France will be mur- 
dered by this foolish masquerade of yours.”—And he broke from her hold, and 
darted out into the street. Some portion of that previous interval of six hours 
had already elapsed, and he was compelled to lose another portion of it travers- 
ing Paris before he could discover with certainty the direction which D’Aubigny 
had taken. 

The unfortunate chevalier, without having any very distinct purpose in view, 
had found himself, on qutting the house of the Marchioness, on the road to 
Chantilly. His Gabrielle—he was impelled to see her again, though the inter- 
view would only increase his agony. For sorrow or for anger—for love for- 
merly, for affliction now—she must still remain the@ole object of his thoughts. 
The mere prospect of death generally brings with it a forgiving temper, and it 
was with heartfelt sadness, and a very little of any harsher sentiment, that he 
now journeyed on to take his leave of Gabrielle de Belle-Isle. 

Arriving at Chantilly at a very early hour, he wandered about the house, in 
the cold grey light of the morning, till the domestics had risen, and he could 
gain admittance. When Gabrielle heard his voice upon the stairs, she hasten- 
ed to meet hiin with glad anticipation ; for nothing, she thought, but a discove- 
ry of his error, and a return to love and confidence, could have brought him 
there at so early an hour. Alas! his haggard appearance, and the melancholy 
tones of his voice, soon dashed away these hopes 

“I come to take my leave, Gabrielle,” he said. “Who knows how soon 
death may visit me! I would not have you think that I had died with a heart 
full of bitter reproaches. 1 wished to say—I forgive.” 

“Forgive !—I must support this language,” said Gabrielle: “for you are 
abused by some cruel deceit, or some fatal mistake. But D’Aubigny, 1 swear 
to you, by all that is sacred, by all that is dear, that I am not the culprit whom 
you come to forgive.” 

“So you have said already, and I could not believe you. What more can I 
say” : 

“The time will come when you will regret that you could not belitve me 
That very night on which the Duke de Richelieu pretends that I received him 
here ; but | must not tell you—I am bound by a solemn and religious promise 
—that very night—thus much I will reveal—I did not pass within this house.” 





° 


“ Not within this house !” 

“No, I quitted it at ten o'clock, and did not return till the morning.” 

“Where, then'—Oh, inthe name of Heaven, where were you?” cried 
D'Aubigny, almost as much terrified at this moment at the thought of disco- 
vering her innocence, as he had been previously afflicted by the belief of her 

uilt. 
on That,” she replied, ‘‘I am not permitted to tell. I have already, perhaps, 
said too much. But,” she added, ‘‘ grant me this only. Wait—pause—sus- 
pend all further judgment—till I can bring you face to face with the Mar- 
chioness de Pio—ail, on my knees, I obtain from her permission to disclose 
all.” 

‘The Marchioness de Prie!” replied D’Aubigny with a returning bitterness 
of expression. ‘ Another fatality! You know well that you cannot see her— 
cannot appeal to her.” 

‘“* How mean you?” said Gabrielle. 

“ She has been banished from Paris—exiled to the provinces. The fall of 
the Duke de Bourbon has led also to her disgrace. But you knew this; all 
Chantilly,is buzzing with the news.” 

“The fall of the Duke de Bourbon!” she*exclaimed, without heeding his 
unmerited insinuation. ‘ Isthe Duke de Bourbon no longer minister?” 

‘*No; he is no longer minister. But what is that to us?” 

‘Every thing! We are saved. On your honour, D’Aubigny, has the Duke 
de Bourbon ceased to be minister ?”’ 

“ He has.” 

“Then am I released from my promise. Now can Itell you. That night 
—Oh, how happy am I!” (and she burst into a flood of tears, which for some 
minutes impeded her utterance,) ‘‘ that night, provided with a letter from the 
Marchioness de Prie to the governor of the Bastile—I passed it in the arms of 
my dear father! Now, if you doubt me, go, take his word: go, question him, 
and put your question before he knows that his answer will decide on the life 
and honour of his daughter.” 

D’Aubigny was thunderstruck. This happy revelation, what a horror wasit 
tohim! Hecovered his face with his hands, and stood as one doomed to hear 
the most dreadful sentence passed upon him. 

“The order,” continued Gabrielle, ‘* t® the governor was given me by the 
Marchioness without the knowledge of the Duke de Bourbon, whose authority 
she had made use of. I was bound by a solemn vow to keep this visit to my 
father a secret from all the world as long as the Duke was minister. You see 
now why, on that evening, { wished you to leave me earlier than usual, yet 
could not disclose to you my motive ; yousee now why, ever since that time 
my mouth has been sealed up. Ah! is it now you who forgive, or is it 1? 
No ; there shall be no talk by either of us of forgiveness. We love—simply 
we love, D’Aubigny ; the past is forgotten—the future is ours.” 

The future! D’Aubigny looked towards a clock that ornamented the room. 
In a few minutes it would strike nine ! 

“To die—and at this moment—it is too horrible!” was all that he could 
murmur. Gabrielle, who had expected so very different a result from her com- 
munication, was petrified at the look of utter despair which she traced on the 
features of her lover. They both stood in mute consternation. 

A step was heard upon the stair. The Duke de Richelieu rushed into the 
apartment. ‘I am not too late—thank God !” he exclaimed. 

D’Aubigny started at his voice. ‘* Villain !—liar!—trickster !”’ he cried. 

“ Be calm,” said Richelieu, and grasped the hand of D’Aubigny, which he 
had already laid upon his sword. ‘You are entitled to this anger. I do not 
resent it. I have thrown a foul slander—but most unwittingly—on the purest 
of women. I have myself been tricked, duped, deceived, by the Marchioness 
de Prie, who surely could not have been aware of the mischief that would en- 
sue upon her foolish imposture. Pardonme D'Aubigny. There is no repara- 
tion, no acknowledgment, that you can require of me that I will not make. 
What shall [ say? 1 am heartily ashamed of the part I have played in the 
transaction.” 

“ This is noble,” said D'Aubigny, and he gave his hand to the Duke. 

“Be my peacemaker,” continued Richelieu, ‘with Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle. And, in order to propitiate her just resentment, let me have the happiness 
of announcing that her father is this day released from the Bastile. The order 
has issued ; by this time his prison-doors are open.” 

Gabrielle de Belle-Isle gave her hand to the Duke in token of reconciliation 
“* The world shall know,” said Richelieu, “ if such a truth can receive any con- 
firmation from my word, that the Chevalier D’Aubigny is the bravest of men, 
and that Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle is as pure as she is beautiful.” 

The clock struck nine !—but it was only to usher in, to two at least out of 
the group, a new eraof happiness. 








NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS. NO. VI. 
AN UNPAID PUFF FOR THE LAWYERS. 

Authors have long got the credit of being the most accomplished persons 
going—thoroughly conversant not only with the features of every walk and 
class in life, but also with their intimate sentiments, habits of thought, and 
modes of expression. Now, | have been long of opinion, that in all these re- 
spects, lawycrsare infinitely their superiors. The author chooses his characters 
as you choose your dish or your wine at dinner—he takes what suits, and leaves 
what is not available to hispurpose. He then fashions them to his hand—fin- 
ishing off this portrait, sketching that one—now bringing certain figures into 
strong light, anon throwing them into shadow : they are his creatures,who must 
obey him while living, and even die at his command. Now the lawyer is called 
on for all the narrative and descriptive powers of his art, at a moment’s notice, 
without time for reading or preparation; and worse than all, his business fre- 
quently lies among the very arts and callings, his taste is most repugnant to. 
One day he is to be found creeping with a tortoise slowness, through all the 
wearisome intricacy of an equity caee—the next he is borne along in a torrent 
of indignant eloquence, in defence of some Orange processionist or some Rib- 
bon associate : now he describes, with the gravity of a landscape gardener, the 
tortuous windings of a mill-stream: now expatiating in Litton Bulwerisms 





What first set me on this train of thought, was a trial [ lately read, where a 
cross action was sustained for damage at sea—the owners of the brig Durham 


against the Aurora, a foreign vessel, and vice versa, for the result of a collision 


at noon, on the 14th of November. It appeared that both vessels had taken 
shelter in the Humber from stress of weather, nearly at the same time—that 
the Durham, which preceded the Prussian vessel, ‘clewed up her top-sails, 
and dropped her anchor rather suddenly ; and the Aurora being in the rear, 
the vessels came in collision.” ‘The question, therefore, was, whether the 
Durham came to anchor too precipitately, and in an unseamanlike manner; or 
in other words, whether when the ‘‘ Durham clewed up topsails and let go her 
anchor, the Aurora should not have luffed up or got sternway on her,”’ &c. 
Nothing could possibly be more instructive, nor any thing scarcely more amus- 
ing, than the lucid arguments employed by the counsel on both sides. The 
learned Thebans, that would have been sick in a ferryboat, spoke as if they had 
po ye a the globe. Stay-sails, braces, top-gallants, clews, and cap- 
stans they hurled at each other like bons bons at a carnival; and this naval en- 
gagement lasted from day-light to dark. Onee only, when the judge “ made 
it noon,” for a little refection, did they cease conflict, to renew the strife after- 
wards with more deadly daring, till at last so confused were the witnesses—the 
plaintiff, defendant, and all, that they half wished they had both gone to the 
bottom, before they thought of settling the differences in the Admiralty Court 
This was no common occasion for the display of these powers so peculiarly the 
instinctive gift of the bar, and certainly they used it with all the enthusiasm of 
a bonne bouche. 

How | trembled for the Aurora, when an elderly gentleman with a wart on 
his nose, assured the court that the Durham had her top-sail backed ten minutes 
before the anchor fell ; and then how I feared again for the Durham, as a thin 
man in spectacles worked the Prussian about in a double-reefed mainsail, and 
stood round in stays so beautifully. I thought myself at sea, so graphic was the 
whole description—the waves splashed and foamed around the bulwarks, and 
broke in spray upon the deck—the wind rattled amid the rigging—the bulk 
heads ound and the good ship heaved heavily in the trough of the sea, like a 
monster in his agony. But my heart quailed not—I knew that Dr. Lushington 
was at the helm, and Dr Haggard had the look-out a-head—I felt that Dr 
Robinson stood by the lee braces, and Dr. Addison watched hatchet in hand to 
cut away the mainmast These were comforting reflections, till I was once 
more enabled to believe myself in her majesty’s high court of admiralty. 

Alas ! ye Coopers—ye Marryatts—ye Chamiers—ye historians of storm and 
sea-fight, how inferior are your triumphs compared with the descriptive elo- 
quence of a law court. Who can portray the broken heart of blighted affec- 
tion, like Charles Phillips in a breach of promise? What was Scott compared 
to Scarlett '—how inferior is Dickens to Counsellor O'Driscoll !—here are the 
men, who, without the trickery of trade, ungilt, unlettered, and unillustrated, 
can move the world to laughter and to tears. They ask no aid from Colburn, 
nor from Cruikshank—they need not ‘* Brown” nor Longman. Heaven-born 
warriors, doctors, chemists,and anatomists—deep in every art, learned inevery 
science—mankind is to them an open book, which they read at will, and con 
over at leisure—happy country, where we have you in abundance, and where 
your talents are so available, that they can be had for asking. 

“THE INCOME TAX.” 

Among the many singular objections the opposition members are making to 
the new property tax, I find Mr. C. Buller stating in the house, that his 
greatest dislike to the project lay in the exceedingly small amount of the im- 
post. 

**My wound is great, because it is so small,” 

might have been the text of the honourable and learned gentleman’s oration 
After setting forth most eloquently the varied distresses of the country—its ac- 
cumulating debt and heavy taxation, he turns the whole weight of his honest 
indignation against the new imposition, because, forsooth, it is so “little bur- 
densome, anu will inflict so slight an additional load upon the tax-payer. There 
is an attempt at argument, however, on the subject, which is somewhat amu- 
sing—for he continues not only to lament the smallness of the new tax, but the 
“slight necessity that exists” even for that. Had we some great national loss 
to make up the deficiency of which a call on the united people was necessary, 
then, quoth he, how happily we should stand forward in support of the consti- 
tution. In fact, he deplores in the most moving terms, that :!] off as the coun- 
try is, yet it is not half so bad as it might be, or as he should like to see it 
Ah! had we only some disastrous continental war, devastating our commerce 
—ruining our colonies—and eating intothe very heart of our national resour- 
ces, Low gladly I should pay this income tax—but to remedy a curable evil 
—to restore, by prompt and energetic measures, the growing disease of the 
state, is a poor, pettifogging practice, that has neither heroism nor fame to re- 
comrend it. I remember hearing that at one of these excellent institutions, 
so appropriately denominated Magdalen Asylums, a poor but innocent girl pre- 
sented herself for admission, pleading her lonely and deserted condition as a 
plea for herreception. The patroness, an amiable and excellent person, but 
somewhat of the complexion of the honourable and learned member for Lisk - 
eard, asked at once whether she had resolved on a total reformatiou of her mode 
of life! The other replied that her habits had been always chaste and virtu- 
ous—and that her character had been invariably above reproach. ‘ Ah, in 
that case,” rejoined the lady, *‘ we can’t admit you; this institution is expressly 
for the reception of penitents—if you could only qualify for a week or so, there 
is no objection to your admission.” 

Is not this exactly Mr. Buller’s proposition ; leave the Whigs where they 


| were for a few y2ars longer ; let us go on with our admirable foreign policy, 


and when we have successfully embroiled ourselves with America, lost Canada, 
been beaten in China, driven out of our eastern possessions, and provoked a 
war with France, then I’m your man for an income tax—lay it on heavily—let 
the nation, already bowed down under the heavy burden of its calamities, re- 
ceive in addition the gracious boon of enormous taxation. Homceopathy teach- 
es us that nothing is so curative in its agency as the very cause of our present 
suffering, or something as analogous to it as possible; and, like Hahnemann, 
Mr. Buller administers what the vulgar cali*‘a hair of the dog that bit us,’ 
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over the desolate hearth and broken fortunes of some deserted husband. In one | 
court he attempts to prove that the elderly gentleman whose life was insured | 
for a thousand at the Phenix, was instrumental to his own decease, for not eat- 
ing Cayenne with his oysters; in another, he shows, with palpable clearness, 
that being stabbed in the body,and having the head fractured,is a venial offence, 
and merely the result of ‘political excitement” in a high-spirited and warm- 
hearted people. 

These are all clever efforts, and demand consummate powers, at the hand of 
him who makes them; but what are they, to that deep and critical research 
with which he seems, instinctively, to sound the depths of every scientific walk 
in life, and every learned profession. Hear him in a lunacy case—listen to the 
deep and subtle distinctions hedraws between the symptoms of mere eccen- 
tricity and erring intellect—remark how insignificant the physician appears 
in the case, who has made these things the study of a life long—hear how the 
barrister confounds him with a hail-storm of technicals—talking of the pineal 
gland as if it was an officer of the court, and atrophy of the cerebrad lobes, as if 
he was speaking of an attorney’s clerk. Listen to him ina trial of supposed 
death by poison, what a triumph he has there, particularly if he be a junior bar- 
rister—how he walks undismayed among all the tests for arsenic—how little he | 
cares for Marsh's apparatus and Scheele’s discoveries—hydro-sulphates, per- | 
oxydes, iodurates, and proto-chlorides are familiar to him as household words. | 
You would swear that he was nursed at a glass retort, and sipped his first milk | 
through ablow-pipe. Like a child who thumps the keys of a pianoforte, and | 
imagines himself a Listz or Moschelles, so does your barrister revel amid the 
phraseology of a difficult science—pelting the witnesses with his insane blun- | 
ders, and assuring the jury that their astonishment means ignorance. Nothing | 
in anatomy is too deep—nothing in chemistry too subtle—no fact in botany too | 
obscure—no point in metaphysics too difficult. Like Dogberry, these things 
are to him but the gift of God ; and he knows them at his birth. Truly, the 
chancellor is a powerful magician ; and the mystic words by which he calls a 
gentleman to the bar, must have some potent spell within them. The youth 
you remember as if it were yesterday, the lounger at evening parties, or the 
chaperon of riding damsels to the Phcenix, comes forth a man of deep and con- 
summate acquirement—he whose chemistry went no further than the composi- 
tion of a ‘tumbler of punch,” can now perform the most difficult experiments | 
of Orfila or Davy, or explain the causes of failure in a test that has puzzled the 
scientific world for half a century. He knows the precise momentary value of 
a deserted maiden’s affections—he can tell you the exact sum, in bank notes, 
that a widow will be knocked down for, when her heart has been subject to but 
a feint attack of Cupid. With what consummate skill, too, he can show that 
an indictment is invalid, when stabbing 1s inserted for cutting: and when the 
crown prosecutor has been deficient in his descriptive anatomy, what 'a glorious 
field for display is opened to him. ‘Then, to be sure, what droll fellows they | 
are '—how they do quiz the witness as he sits trembling onthe table—what 
funny allusions to his habits of life—his age—his station—turning the whole 
battery of their powers of ridicule against him—ready, if he venture to retort,to 
throw themselves on the protection of the court. And truly, if a little Latin 
suffice for a priest, a little wit goes very farina law court. A joke is a univer- 
sal blessing: the judge, who, after all, is only ‘‘an old lawyer,” loves it from 
habit ; the jury, generally speaking, are seldom in such good company,and they 
laugh from complaisance ; and the bar joins in the mirth, on that great recipro- 
city principle, which enables them to bear each other's dulness, and dine to- 
gether afterwards. People are insane enough to talk of absenteeism as on 
of the evils of {reland, and regret that we have no resident aristocracy among 
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as the most sovereign remedy for all our evils. 
The country is like a sick man with a whitloe, for the cure of which his phy- 
sician prescribes a slight but clearly necessary operation. Another medical 


| Dr. Buller is, however, standing by—he at once insinuates his veto—remarks 


upon the trivial nature of the disease, the unpainful character of the remedy ; 
“but wait,” adds he—“ wait till the inflammation extends higher—have patience 
till the hand becomes swollen and the arm affected, and then, when your agony 
is beyond endurance, and your life endangered, then we'll amputate the limb 
high up, and mayhap you may recover after all.” 

As for me, it is the only occasion I'm aware of, where a successful compari- 
son can be instituted between honour and the Whigs, for assuredly neither 
have ‘‘ any skill in surgery.” 

AN IRISH ENCORE. 

We certainly are a very original people, and contrive to do every thing after 
a way of our own! Not content with cementing our friendships by fighting, 
and making the death of a relative the occasion of a merry evening, we even 
convert the habits we borrow from other lands into something essentially 
different from their original intention, and infuse into them a spirit quite na- 
tional. 

The echo which, when asked “ How d’ye do, Paddy Blake?” replied, 
“Mighty well, thank you,” could only have been an Irish echo. Any other 
country would have sulkily responded, “* Blake—ake—ake—ake,” in diminuen- 
do to the end of the chapter. But there is a courtesy, an attention, a native 
politeness on our side of the channel, it is in vain to seek elsewhere. A very 
strong instance in point occurs in a morning paper before me, and one so de- 
lightfully characteristic of our habits and customs, it would be unpardonable to 
pass it without commemoration. At an evening concert at the Rotundo, we 


| are informed that Mr. Knight—I believe his name is—enchanted his audience 


by the charming manner he sung “ Molly Astore "Three distinct rounds of 


| applause followed, and an encore that actually shook the building, and may— 


though we are not informed of the circumstance—have produced very remark- 
able effects in the adjacent institution ; upon which Mr. Knight, with his habi- 
tual courtesy, came forward and sang—what, think ye, good reader? Of 
course you will say, “ Molly Astore,” the song he was encored for. Alas ! for 
your ignorance :—that might do very well in Liverpool or Manchester, at Bath, 
Bristol, or Birmingham—the poor benighted Saxons there might like to get 
what they asked so eagerly for ; but we are men of very diffetent mould, and 
not accustomed to the jog-trot subserviency of such common-sense notions ; 
and accordingly, Mr. Knight sang ‘“* The Soldier Tired”—a piece of politeness 
on his part that actually convulsed the house with acclamations; and so on to 
the end of the entertainment, ‘the gentleman, when encored, invariably sang 4 
new song”’—I quote the paper verbatim—* which testimony of his anxiety to 
meet the wishes of the audience afforded universal satisfaction.” 

Now, I ask—and I ask it in all the tranquillity of triumph—show me _ the 
country on a map woere such a studied piece of courteous civility could have 
been practised, or which, if attempted, could have been so thoroughly, so in 
stantaneously appreciated. And what an insight does it give us into some 0! 
the most d.fficult features of our national character. May not this Irish en- 
core explain the success with which O'Connell consoles our “ poverty” by at- 
tacks on the clergy, and relieves our years of scarcity by creating forty -shilling 
freeholders. We ask for bread, and he tells us we are a great people—we beg 
for work, and he replies, that we must have repeal of the union—we complain 
of ovr poverty, and his remedy is—subscribe to the rent. Your heavy-headed 
Englishman—your clod-hopper from Yorkshire—or your boor from Northum- 


us—rather let us rejoice that we have them not, so long as the lawyers prove berland, would never understand this, if you gave him a life-long to con 
their legitimate successors. 


over it. 
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THE AFFGHANISTAN, OR CABUL TERRITORY ; 
INcLUDING accounts or THE Mixirary Routes THROveH THE PuNJAB, AND 

ScINDE, THE VARIOUS PASSES TO CANDAHAR, GuuzNEE, CaBUL, anp JEL- 

LALABAD, TOGETHER WITH REMARKS ON THE Manners, Hasits, Persons, | 

&c., or THE ArrGuan TRIBEs. 

The Affghan disturbances having become matters of such general interest, 
particularly since the intelligence has been received of the disasters sustained, 


and the difficulties encountered, by the British troops in the Affghan territory, 
we have been at some pains to prepare an accurate map of the seat of war 
there, and of the routes, passes, and situations of places connected therewith ; | 
to the end that in the perusal of future accounts, and indeed in the recurrence | 
to those which have been already received, the reader may illustrate for himestt | 
the positions and the circumstances to which the reports from time to time al- | 
lude. 

It is but too common, at a great distance from the scenes, to confound the 
hardy athletic Affghan with the effeminate and slender Hindoo; to fancy the 
former burning under the perpetual heats of the latter, and to imagine both as 
equally under influence of the same vices and weaknesses ; those namely of an 
enervate and subdued people. Nothing can be farther from the fact than such | 
a supposition. ‘The Affghans, indeed may be said to stand in almost perfect 
contrast to the natives of the Indian peninsula; being tall, robust, and active, 
with intelligent countenances, high cheek-bones, differing materially in com- 
plexion according to the position of their abode, subject to the greatest possible 
extremes of heat and cold, plain in dress, social, cheerful, yet proud, revenge- 
ful, avaricious, and obstinate ; whilst the mendacity of the Indian is notorious, 
to a proverb, the Affghans have a high character for a regard to truth; and 
they are proud and jealous of liberty, increased perhaps from the circumstance 
that it has not been very long achieved,and even yet but very precariously found- 
ed. Here then, in the undaunted mettle of the people, is a formidable strength 
against belligerents from without—if they be but true to themselves; yet in 
addition to this, nature has assisted them with barriers, of which the descrip- 


tion is but faint even from the pen of the most glowing writer, and of which 
the mere map would be altogether inadequate to convey an idea. 

We have all read of the Pass of Thermopylae, the important defile through 
which the Persians hoped to march to the conquest of Greece ; how often have 
we pored over the sacred spot on the map, and fancied the position of the pa- 
triotic three hundred who, to their last breath, defended the only approach to 
the homes of their country. 
in all the glowing language of imagination and of patriotism ; but in plain un- | 





This is described by the historian and the poet, 


varnished description, how would it suffer, in the comparison of magnitude, | 
danger, and difficulty, with those which form the very few possible entrances | 
by a hostile band, into the heart of Atfghanistan. 

Before we draw up our summary remarks and observations on this subject, it | 
may be well to make our readers somewhat familiar with the ground over which | 
we shall have to travel ; and indeed in this respect there is much need of an able 
pioneer and director, without which it would be impossible to make our con- 
siderations intelligible. The following descriptions are from a most authentic | 
source, being taken from the “ Bengal and Agra Guide,” a voluminous and 


highly valuable work, published in Calcutta as late as last year. 





We shall commence by following the route of Sir John (now Lord) Keane, 

. 4 ¥ 
and the army under his command, from Kurnaul to Ferozepore ; from thence | 
by the left bank of the Sutledge and the Indus to Sukkur; thence crossing 
the latter river and turning northward through the Bolan Pass, to the very 
heart of Affghanistan, we shall describe the routes to Kandahar, Ghuznee, 
Cabul, Jellalabad &c. 

The country between Kurnaul and Ferozepore, vid Khytul, is a low, flat, 
aan ly plain, slightly undulating in particular districts. A very large propor- | 


tion of it is overgrown with jungle of dak, boer, dwarf babool, kureel and other 
stunted trees and shrubs 


The town of Ferozepore stands about four or five miles inland, or south of 


| pidly falls. 


the left bank of the Sutledge river, in latitude 30° 56’ 50” being 20° 17’ north 
of Delhi. Its height is supposed to be about 700 feet above the level of the sea. 

Bukker is a fort on an island situate in the middle of the Indus in latitude 
27° 41’ 32 sec. N. and longitude 69° 14’ E. Its height is about 200 feet 
above the level of the sea. ‘The distance between Ferozepore and Bukker is 
440 miles. The road runs parallel at first with the Sutlege, and afterwards 
with the Indus, along the narrow strip of land that lies between these rivers 
and the great desert ; the first 48 miles of which are through the teritory call- 
ed the ‘ Protected Sikh States,’ then for 300 miles it traverses the extreme 
length of the Bohawulpore or Daodpootra country; the last 90 miles being 
in the Khyrpore government or Upper Scinde. This tract of comparatively 
fertile land, which separates the river from the desert, varies in breadth from 3 
to 30 miles. Theaverage breadth may be stated to be about 10 miles. In 
many places, however, the desert comes close up to the margin of the river, 
and threatens to overwhelm the towns. At Khyrpore, a considerable town 
in Daodpootra, the desert has been heaped up by the winds to a level with the 
outer wall, so that one can step from it to tle tops of the houses. It seems to | 
be approaching every year ; formerly canals were carried from the river 30 | 
miles inland, and conveyed the water from the Sutlege far into the desert, ferti- | 
lizing this otherwise barren region. 

The climate of Bahawulpore and Upper Scinde is particularly dry. The 
cold season is sharp and bracing and remarkably pleasant. The thermometer 
in December is generally below freezing at day-break. The hot season is dread- 
ful, high storms of wind and clouds of dust darken the air, and the shifting 
sands of the desert threaten to resume their ancient rule up to the river’s edge. 
This severe heat is little or not at all mitigated by the rains, for but little rain 
falls: in fact the seasons may be divided into two, the hot and the cold. A 
proof of the scantiness of the rains is exhibited in the style of building adopt- 
ed by the inhabitants in their houses, which are generally formed of blocks of 
mud with flat roofs. One good shower of rain would wash down all their vil- 
lages and half of their best towns. 

Bahawulpore, the capital of Daodpootra, a large and populous town, about 
four miles from the river, is the chief. The country has a very gentle slope 
from Ferozepore to the sea. 

The river Indus, at the fort of Attak, is above 130 yards in breadth, and runs 
between two ledges of hills. ‘The current is not quite 3} miles per hour, 
which, though it would not appear to be very rapid, is most formidable. No 
soundings could be obtained by a plummet made by attaching the iron of a 
sledge hammer to a cord, which was carried down the stream as if it had been 
a feather. At Bukker, it has a current of 3 miles and 72 yards an hour. 

The Cambul river, a little before it joins the Indus, has a current of two miles 
an hour. The water is clear, sweet, and good. The current is about 4 miles | 
an hour, and runs with reat force. The breadth at Bukker where it is bridged, 
and where it is much narrower than either above or below, is 1800 feet, and tts 
greatest denth 30 feet. This river is subject to very sudden rises, and as ra- 
In 1839 it rose suddenly 3 feet, and fell again in the course of a 
day and a half, without any rain having fallen. It is, however, tobe attribu- 
ted to rain having fallen in the hills. 

The country lying between the Indus and the marshy desert is, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the large town of Shikarpore, overgrown with jungle of 
Kureel, Boer, Babool, &c. 

The marshy desert, which commences about 38 miles beyond Shikarpore, is | 
26} miles broad, and extends from North to South upwards of a hundred miles. | 
It is a dead level, a flat plain unbroken by the slightest undulation, and com- 
pletely destitute of all life, animal or vegetable ; not an insect nor a blade of | 
grass of any sort is to be seen. 

The town of Dadur, which is distant 140 miles from the Indus, is situated at | 
the northern extremity of Cutch Gundava, at the foot or entrance of the Bolan | 
Pass, in latitude 29° 28’, 13’. Its height is 740 feet above the level of the sea 


: THE BOLAN PASS. 

This passage commences immediately on leaving the town of Dadur. It is 
narrow, and runs through the mountains which separate Hindvostan from Kho- 
rasan. ‘These mountains are of moderate height, steep and rugged, and ex- | 
tremely barren, scarcely having a shrub, or a blade of grass growing on them, 
and are composed chiefly of lime stone 

The road which runs in long reaches between the hills, is, throughout the 
whole length of the Pass, a distance of 50 miles, covered with loose shingle, 
pebbles, and huge bolders, and is merely the bed of the mountain streams which 








! 
carry off the waters from the hills into the plain 

The lower part of the Pass has a considerable stream, the Bolan river, run- 
ning through it, and is sometimes impassable from the rising of its waters ; but 
towards the upper division, water becomes scarce and is to be met with only at | 
certain seasons. 


| very pleasant, about 80 


The passage between the hills is, at first, broad and open, being at its foot 
nearly three miles in breadth, but it soon contracts, and is narrower in some 
parts than at others, varying from half a mile to a hundred or fifty yards, and 
towards the top it becomes still narrower; and its outlet, which is a narrow 
passage between two high and perpendicular walls of rock, is not above 10 
yards wide. The ascent is very gradual, the foot of the Pass at Dadur being 
740 feet, and the highest part of it 7,000, gives an average rise of 125 feet per 
mile. But the ascent is much less than this in the lower part, and considerably 
greater during the last 30 miles. 

In 1839, it rained’very heavily for three days, when the hill streams became 
swollen, and suddenly came down, causing several deep and rapid rivulets, 
which carried property of ali sorts down their streams. 

The cold in the Pass is very severe, and most cutting winds occasionally 
blow. At the top of it the cold is much greater ; and at Dusht-i-Bedowla, 
which is a barren plain 6700 feet above the level of the sea, the thermome- 
ter, at sunrise, on the 2lst March 1839, was 26°. and snow had fallen two 
days before: 

At the distance of a few miles beyond the Bolan Pass stands the small town 
of Quetta, the capital of the district of Shawl, in latitude 30°. 11’. Its height 
above the level of the sea is 5,500 feet. It is a poor miserable town, consist- 
ing of a sort of mud edifice called a fort, built upon a mound of earth, and ha- 
ving about 400 wretched mud hovels with flat roofs clustered around its foot 

All the high mountain peaks are covered with snow in March and April. The 
valley slopes from North to South, and also from East to West. It is studded 
with villages, which are hid amongst gardens and orchards, and is a lovely plain, 
beiug refreshed with sweet waters, and clothed with luxuriant vegetation. It 
is intersected by numerous small canals and water-cuts, which are supplied by 
means of Khareez. These Khareezes, upon which so much depends in Aff- 
ghanistan, consist of a number of shafts or wells sunk in the upper part of the 
plain where there is water, until they meet with springs. They are connected 
at the bottom by subterraneous galleries, and the whole united in one canal 
which is carried under ground down the valley at nearly the same level, or at 
least with only sufficient slope, so as to cause the water to flow ; while the 
slope of the country being much greater, the canal, of course, gradually emer- 
ges to the surface. Wells are sunk along the line at the distance of every fif- 
teen or twenty yards, through which the soil is brought up from the canal, and 
air admitted tothe workmen. They are never closed, but remain a line of open 
wells, marking the course of the canal underground, which are often of great 
length, being many miles. When the canal makes its appearance on the sur- 
face of the country, and becomes an open watercourse, it is often carried for 
twenty or thirty miles, fertilizing the country through which it passes. A num- 
ber of these Khazeeres which unite together at a place called Sir-i-ab or head 
of the spring, a few miles south of Quetta, form the source of the Shadeezy 
Lora river, a considerable stream, of great importance to the country, being 
thus in a manner artificially formed. 

Tbe Khoja Amraun Hills and the Kojhuk Kotul Pass lie on the line of road 
between the vallies of Kuch 4k and Pisheen, and Candhar. The height of this 
Pass is about 7,500 feet above the level of the sea and the ascent for the last 
two miles very steep. The peaks of the Khoja Amraun Hills on each side of 
it rise up several hundred feet higher. 

On the North West or Candahar side of the hills is a fine meadow, clothed 
with natural grasses, and having very fine springs of sweet water. The foot 
of the hills on this side is 5,600 feet above the sea. ‘The temperature here is 
. in the tent; but in the barren plain which lies be- 
tween these hills and the Gautee range, half way to which is water at a place 
called Dundee Golab, the heat is very great. This place is about 4,000 feet 
above the sea, and has a descent of 1,600 feet from the foot of the hills. The 
increase in the temperature is most striking, as the thermometer stands nearly 
all day at 102° in the tent; the general range is between 90° and 100°, but it 
falls at day break to 44°. The water here is a pool of clay-coloured, and mud- 
dy but sweet water, brought from a distant kahreeze. 


CANDAHAR. 

Candahar is situated in 31° 35’ North latitude and 60° East longitude, at the 
foot of thegvalley of the Turnuk, and is separated from the river of that name 
by a short range of hills, which divides the lower part of the valley and runs 
parallel with the river for about 20 miles. These hills are named the — 
nee hills. Candahar is encompassed on three sides by lofty mountains, tiopen 
side being that on the East. These mountains spring up abruptly from the 
plain, and are particularly bold, broken, and isolated, with steep sides, rising up 
into high, sharp-pointed, spires and peaks. Like the other hills in Affghanistan, 
they are bare rocks, treeless, and destitute of vegetation. 

Around Candahar the country is fertile and well cultivated. ‘There are rich 
meadows clothed with green turf, and gardens and orchards filled with fruit 
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trees, together with numerous broad fields covered with sheets of corn, wheat, 
and barley, and fine crops of lucerne and clover, while numerous canals, divi- 
ded into a multitude of little rills, bring the waters of the Mrghundaub river 
through a break in the hills, and convey them over the surface of the plain. 
The extent of rich land is, however, extremely limited. Three or four miles 
to the East of the city, it is again a barren and cheerless plain covered with 
stones and wild southern wood, and scantily supplied with water. 

Both the Turnuk and Urghassaun rivers, for many miles before reaching 
Candahar, are dry in the hot season, the waters being carried off for the purpo- 
ses of irrigation. In the vicinity of Candahar, water is very near the surface. 
In the meadow land arouud the town, within two feet, and about two miles east 
of the city, numerous wells were dug and abundant supplies of water obtained 
within 16 feet of the surface. 

The town of Candabar is built in the form of an oblong square, the long fa- 
ees of which are 2,000 yards with a breadth of 1600, and a circuit of 4} miles. 
It is surrounded by a high, but thin and weak, mud wall, and has a narrow and 
shallow ditch. The town is built upon a more regular plan than is usually 
seen in Eastern cities. The four principal streets, leading from a gate-way 
which opens about midway on each face or side of the town, meet toge- 
ther in the centre in a larze enclosed domed building,about 80 feet in diameter, 
called the ‘Charsoo’ ‘These streets, which form the principal bazars, divide 
the town into four nearly equal districts, where the streets are narrower, and 
the houses higher than the principal streets ; and being numerously inhabited 
and seldom cleansed, and the tops being used for the purposes of relieving 
mature, these quarters are by no means agreeable either to the eye or the 
nostril. 

The climate of Candahar is much superior to that of Hindoostan. During 
April, May and June, the heat during the day is extreme, but the nights are 
cool, and the mornings bracing. 

The valley of the Turnuk extends from Candahar up to Ghuznee, a distance 
ef 225 miles, and runs for the greatest part of its length in a direction nearly 
from North-east to South-west. For the first 87 miles between Candahar and 
Kelat-i-Ghiljee, its direction is East and West, and the higher part of the val- 
ley has a direction from N.N E. to 8.S.W. It is bounded on each side by high 
ranges of barren mountains, with sharp and precipitous sides ; that on the south 
separates it from the valley of the Urghessaun, while beyond the range which 
forms the northern barrier, lies the fertile valley of the Urgandaub river. This 
last range of hills, when it approaches the foot of the valley, takes a circular 
sweep from north to south, and, running about three miles west of the city of 
Candahar, joins the southern boundary, and shuts up the mouth of the valley. 

The greatest breadth of the valley at its lowerextremity where the town of 
Candahar is situated, may be about 30 miles, but higher up it rapidly contracts. 
The least breadth of it is about half a mile. The height of some of the peaks 
is 5,000 feet above the plain. The lower part of the valley, is a stony and 
barren waste, destitute of forage, and chiefly covered with southernwood, wild 
thyme, and jewassa. In parts of the valley, there is a considerable breadth of 
level country, but in general it rises up from the banks of the river Turnuk in 
a series of low undulating hillocks, which increases in size as they approach 

the barrier ranges. 
GHUZNI. 

The town of Ghuzni is situated at the top of the valley of the Turnuk, close 
under the termination of arange of hills, (which running nearly East and West, 
shuts up this valley, and separates it from the Caubul valley) in 33° 34° lati- 
tude or 1° 58’ 28” north of Candahar. Its height is about 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, or 4.500 feet higher than that of Candahar. It is built upon 
an isolated portion of this ridge, on a natural mound partly rocky and partly 
eomposed of earth. On the highest portion of the mound, which has a con- 
siderable elevation, stands the citadel, which is nearly in the centre of the 
town, but touching the wall on the north.side. The outer wall has a circuit of 
about a mile and a quarter. ‘The form of the town is a sort of irregular square, 
the wall being built so as to suit the outline of the tumulus upon which it is 
built. This is in places scarped and high, in others low, the foundation of the 
wall being little above the level of the surrounding country. It is a filthy, 
mean town, inside, and has narrow streets of mud houses, many of which, 
however, are square buildings of two stories in height, and having flat roofs 
with small windows in the upper story, and holes pierced for matchlocks, are 
eapable of being defended. It might cortain from 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants. 

The distance between Ghuzni and Caubul is 90 miles. The road after quit- 
ting Ghuzni, 3 or 4 miles east of the town, passes over a defile in the hills, 
which separates the valley of the Turnuk from the valley of Caubul. The top 
of this pass is at least 1200 feet above Ghuzni. There is then a descent of 2 
or 300 feet into the Vale of Caubul, the top of which is at least 1000 feet higher 
than the head of the Turnuk Valley. The valley has a general slope from this 
point down to the city of Caubul, but many hills with steep ascents and de- 

scents block it up in several places, leaving only narrow gorges through which 
the Caubul and the Logur rivers make their way to the more open country near 
Caubul. Besides this slope, the country slopes from east to west, on which 
side of the valley the Caubul river runs. The upper part of the valley is bar- 
ren and strong; fertile tracts of land are met with chiefly along the banks of 
the rivers. A very beautiful and fertile tract of land, called the valley of 
Maidan, occupies the valley of Caubul about 20 miles from the city. It is a 
very rich country, and lies low, being surrounded on all sides by high hills, and 
intersected with numerous streams, and appears one sheet of gardens and or- 
ehards. The country between Ghuzni and Caubul is blocked up with snow for 
several months in the year. The atmosphere in this part is most highly charged 
with electricity, sometimes pulling off one’s clothes or pulling up the bed 
clothes, giving rise to such a series of sparks being emitted that the whole 
bed seems to be on fire. 

The Logur, which is a fine, broad, and rapid river, crosses the valley about 
30 miles from its top, coming out through a narrow gorge in the hills, and after 
erossing the valley, leaves it by another. This is the strongest part of the coun- 
try between Ghuzni and Caubul, as the low land could be flooded by the river, 
and rendered nearly impassable for any thing but light troops,—while the ground 
is hilly and impassable on the opposite bank, that next to Caubul. This river 
falls into the Caubul river, but not until the latter has passed the town of Cau- 
bul, and 10 or 12 miles on its way to the Indus. 


CAUBUL. 

The city of Cabul lies 34°, 30’ 30 sec. North latitude, in a triangular gorge, 
formed by two ranges of high and steep hills, which ranning North-West and 
South-West, nearly meet a little west of the town, and leave a narrow en- 
trance between them through which the high road from Ghuzni and the Cau- 
bul river pass. It is therefore closely encompassed by hills on three 
sides ; on the southerly more especially so, as the hills completely overlook 
the city, there being only a narrow path between the city wall and their base. 
These hills are steep, bare, and rocky, and are crowned with a long line of wall 
(having round towers occurring at regular intervals,) which is carried up their 
nearly perpendicular sides, and along their summits, and across the narrow en- 
trance which lies between them. This wall was intended as a defence against 
the Ghiljies, and shuts up all entrance from the west, but it has been allowed to 
fall into ruins. 

The town of Caubul is in length, from east to west, about a mile, and in 
breadth from north to south, half amile. It is surrounded by a high, but weak, 
mud wall, and has no ditch. East of the town, and separated from it by a 
ditch on the top of arocky eminence, stands the Bala Hissar, and on the slope 
of this acclivity are situated the king’s palace and gardens,with an extensive ba- 
zar, all surrounded by a wall and ditch, and quite distinct from the city. 

The chief bazars in the town run east and west; the largest and best runs 
nearly through the centre of the town. It isa spacious, broad street of good 
houses, two storied, high, and covered over by a flat roof extending between 
their tops. This was at one time gilded and painted. This long street is bro- 
ken into three or four districts or divisions by small squares, which are open 
above, and have passes leading out to the right and left into the adjoining 
streets. The rest of the town does not differ much from other Eastern cities, 
having dirty, narrow, and irregular streets, with high flat roofed houses built 
out of cutcha brick; no stone is used, although such an abundant supply 
lies allround. The population of Caubul, according to Burnes, consists of 
60,000 souls. 

COUNTRY BETWEEN CAUBUL AND JELLALABAD. 

But the north eastern Passes far transcend that of the Bolan, and others 
from the southern districts ; in these, dangers are imminent, fearful, and long- 
impending. A handful of men can obstruct the career and even consign to 
destruction thousands, and it requires all the most essential qualities of a gene- 
ral and all the persevering determination of a good soldiery to force the way 
against a native opposing strength. Take the following, of a chasm, between 
Cabul and Jellalabad, from a recent number of the Bombay Times :— 

“The returning portion of the Bengal army found a chasm through which 
they had to make way on the march to Jellalabad—three miles long, of an 
average breadth of forty yards, and at three or four places no more then ten 
at one no more than six feet wide; so that, should a dead camel ®bstruct the 
path, the army could not proceed a foot till its carcase wasremoved Th 


chasm is wa!led in by nearly perpendicular rocks, so that masses tumbled down 
from ®bove would crush and. destroy the advancing columns. ‘The valley of the 
inn, where Hotler and a handful of peasantry scattered the columns of the ene 
my like dust, is nothing to it. It turns at sharp angles and zigzags, so that ; 
dozen of matchlockmen, ensconced behind them, might make a far more effec 


tive and deadly resistance than those which have on former occasions fuiled and 
. 7 i 





baffled our troops. We shall be told we are taking into consideration difficul- 
ties which may never meet us—we answer, that we are dealing with those 
which might at any stage have obstructed our advance, or cut off our retreat, 
through the first campaign, and which have since then been twenty times at- 
tempted and found insurmountable. Armies which within a year of Lord 
Keane's retirement had been thirteen times foiled or defeated, must lay aside 
the idea of invincibility, where natural obstructions intervene.” 

These Matchlock men are indeed formidable antagonists ; their weapon is a 
long gun, with a rifle barrel, and is chiefly used by the Kyberees. The gun 
is about six feet in length, and will carry a ball point blank, more than five hun- 
dred yards, which is more than double the distance that can be effected from a 
British musket ; thus they may be able to carry on their destructive warfare 
beyond the range of European arms. With this weapon they eonceal them- 
selves in the slate crevices of the rocks which overhang the defiles, and, being 
habited in blue dresses somewhat similar in hue to the rocks about which they 
lurk, they are hardly discernible ; but even when they are seen, ‘hey are, for 
the most part, out of shot, as we have observed, while our men are altogether 
within the reach of theirlong guns. Light field pieces only, are available 
against such opponents, and it was for want of these that Col. Wild was oblig- 
ed to fall back. 


The distance between Caubul and Jellalabad is one hundred and five miles, 
and the line of road on leaving Caubul is for the first ten miles nearly due 
east, down the valley of Caubul, with a considerable descent. The next 
ten miles, on leaving the above valley, commence by turning up uth, 
through a long and narrow defile between lofty and steep hills, which 
are devoid of verdure. Down this defile, which is only a few yards broad, 
runs a brawling, noisy stream, which has to be crossed nearly twenty times. 
The whole breadth of the pass is covered with a mass of pebbles and bolders. 
At its top, the elevation is considerably higher than at Caubul, being 7,500 feet 
above the sea. At this height the thermometer onthe 8th October 1839 was 
26° at day break, 64° at 2 p. m., and 52° at sunset. Ata distance of ten miles 
beyond this defile or pass stands Tezeen, the elevation of which is still higher, 
being 8,200 feet, where the thermometer on the 8th October was 19° at sun- 
rise, and the hill streams were frozen over with a thin coating of ice. From 
this height there is a descent of 1,600 feet into the small valley of Tezeen, 
which is 6,480 feet above the level of the sea. 

The last mentioned twenty miles, with the next sixty-seven, are through one 
of the most inhospitable and barren countries it is possible to imagine, being a 
wide waste of bare and naked hills, encompassed by high and inaccessible 
mountains, over whose tops far in the distance are to be seen the lofty summits 
of the Himalayas on the north, and the Safaed Koh to the south, having their 
peaks covered with perpetual snow. The road across this mountainous district 
is such as has seldom been crossed ; the celebrated Bolan Pass is a trifle to it. 
It scrambles up and down steep acclivities, over long ranges of bleak hills and 
through narrow defiles bounded on each side by steep rocks, and is so covered 
with large stones, pebbles, and rocks, as to render the feet sore, and lame, both 
of men and cattle. The only road is often, too, down the bed of a stream, 
which is a very disagreeable route. 


In the Khoord Caubul Pass were the British army and its followers massa- 
cred, to the number of 13,000, a disaster which will long lie heavily on the me- 
mory,and the effects of which will be long felt in Anglo-Indian Military Govern- 
ment. A catastrophe, also, which will have to be fearfully avenged, and will 
compel the avengers to cleanse in blood the stains of treachery and cruelty 
which have deeply soiled the characters of the Affghanistan authorities. 

The only inhabitants of this miserable region are a few starved wretches,who 
live in caves and chambers excavated out of the sides of the rocks. 


JELLALABAD. 

Jellalabad, which is a very small town, very dirty, and very poor, consisting 
of about 400 houses surrounded by a mud wall, is situated 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea in 34° 25’ north latitude, and six miles only to the south of 
Caubul. It stands nearly in the centre of a plain, extending from west to east 
fur about 20 miles, and having a breadth of 10 or 12. Only a narrow tract of 
this space, in the immediate vicinity of the river which traverses the plain on 
its northern side, is level; and this is very fertile and well cultivated, being 
clothed with verdure of all sorts, and studded over with groups of fine trees, 
together with crops of sugar-cane, cotton, rice, jewarrie, and Indian corn. Nu- 
merous villages are scattered along the margin of the river, but the breadth of 
this fertile tract seldom exceeds a couple of miles, and a very short way south 
of the river, the country is a stony waste of low, undulating, and barren hil- 
locks, which gradually rise up to the base of the Safaed Koh, distant about 
twenty miles from the river. Here it again improves, and numerous villages 
are to be seen clustered under the foot of this gigantic range, or perched a 
considerable way up its slope; the Caubul river is here a broad, rapid, and 
clear stream. It has a breadth during October of 100 vards, but its banks are 
far apart and low. It can be forded in several places. Travellers cross it on 
bullock hides stuffed with straw, on which they first place their clothes, and 
lying upon them flat, kick away with their feet. It is astonishing what a little 
way they go down the stream considering the force of the current. The tem- 
perature of the river at sunrise is 55°, air being 60°; and at sunset 60°, air 
being 66°. 

COUNTRY BETWEEN JELLALABAD AND PESHAWUR. 

The road distance between these two places is 90 miles, and the country be- 
tween Jellalabad and to within fifteen miles of the town of Peshawur is very 
strong, and generally speaking, exceedingly barren. It may be described, in a 
general manner, as a tract of hilly country lying between two ranges of moun- 
tains, which, running east and west in length, enclose between them a breadth 
of about 20 miles from north to south. It gives a most erroneous idea of this 
tract to call it a valley, as itis divided into a series of small plains by cross rang: 
es of hills. which pass between the Sufaed Koh and the secondary ranges of the 
Himalayahs. These plains are generally barren and stony, and have a consi- 
derable slope from north to south. The river which runs along their northern 
margin, has to make its way through several.narrow passages in the rocks,while 
the only road in one of these isolated plains is over the southern skirts of the 
cross ranges of hills ; and while the distance of the road is 90 miles, the differ- 
ence of longitude between Jellalabad and Peshawur cannot be much more than 
half that amount. 

From the above tract for the next thirty miles, high hills shoot up between 
the Sufaed Koh and the secondary ranges of the Himalayahs, which complete- 
ly block up, what is termed, the valley of the Caubul. ‘The river has to force 
its way through narrow gorges amongst the rocks, while the road clambers over 
the high hills, called the Lundi-khana Pass,—in performing which an elevation 
of 3,400 feet is gained. Asteep descent from this height leads into a narrow 
valley, extending from east to west for above nine miles ;—and on the east of 
this valley is the top or entrance to the Khyber Pass, which is a narrow ravine 
between high and steep hills, running in zig-zag lengths from west to east. Its 
length isabout 12 miles. The elevation at its head or top is about 3,000 feet, 
and at its foot 1,670—and four miles from the top on a conical hill, which rises 
up inthe centre of the pass is the fort of Ali Musjid. A fine stream which 
gushes out of the sand and rucks at the head of the pass, rushes down its bed 
Both the Lundi-khana and Khyber hills are covered with stunted brushwood, 
which contrasted with the barren hills hitherto seen, look almost fertile. They 
are, however, barren enough. ; 

The people in the vicinity of the Khyber Pass are warlike, fierce, and fond 
of booty. It is thought that it may require at least 20,000 men to force it, and 
even then they must do so without taking with them supplies. The celebrated 
Kouli Khan, when pursuing his warlike career into Northern India, gave £100,- 
000 to the Kyberees to insure himself a safe passage. Col. Wild, also, in the 
present campaign, offered them, as it is said, £5000 to allow two regiments, 
that had forced their way a few miles, to return into the defiles ; this being re- 
fused they cut their way out with the loss of 600 men 

But although the important event which attracts such an interest towards 
the affairs of Affghanistan is the consequence of deceit and treachery, it must 
not from thence be inferred that the Affghans are a treacherous nation. They 
are undoubtedly a revengeful people, and will pursue their course to procure 
satisfaction. As they are a hardy, brave, and free race, they are perhaps not 
remarkably scrupulous as to the means of obtaining it ; but except under 
such influences, they are trust-worthy, and stand in strong and favourable re- 
lief against their southern neighbours the Belooches. Their hospitality is warm 
and frank,but although it may be perfectly relied upon to the extent of the village 
lands or those of the particular tribe, yet the traveller is considered a fair sub- 
ject of plunder on the part of his late host, as soon as he has ds parted beyond 
the bounds 
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both interior and frontier have their course, the range of the thermometer from 
113° of Farenheit to 30° below the freezing point, a nation of soldiers reared 
among such physical vicissitudes, must necessarily be formidable opponents to. 
whomever may come against them. 





CIRCASSIA. . 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 


The Russian intelligence states that a new expedition, on a larger scale than 
any of the past, is about to be directed against Circassia, from which the 
Czar and his councillors expect immediate triumph, and then—-the Autocrat of 
all the Russias is to term his own what his courtiers call the natural rights of 
the empire ; to extend itself to the north of India, or the south, or round the 
world, as may seem good to his imperial pleasure. ‘To those who are not ac- 
customed to the style of talking common among foreigners—for to name it 
thinking would be to do it and them too much honour—it must be astonishing 
to hear the*cold-blooded declarations of war,the seizure of territory,and the per- 
petual extension of power, at the worst risks or by the most merciless means, 
which form the staple of their conversation, when the least hope exists of get- 
ting any thing by rapine. 

All Russians regard the conquest of India as a matter as much in the course 
of things as the coming of summer in June. They shake their heads when any 
Englishman presumes to doubt its facility, and rather pity the dulness of John 
Bull. There is probably not a subaltern in the armies of the Czar who has 
not made up his mind that a couple of campaigns, at the furthest, would seat 
him, cigar in hand, in the palaces of Calcutta; and as for the higher grades, 
colonels and generals, they have, in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, 
sketched the plan of a “‘ grand manceuvre,”’ by which 100,000 men are to be 
moved to the foot of the Himmalayas, to be reinforced by 100,000 Tartar ca- 
valry—the whole to pour into the plains of Hindostan, of course beating the 
British in all directions. until the only matter to be settled would be the divi- 
sion of their plunder and their provinces. No Englishman should ever attempt 
to argue this absurdity. He throws away his time. Nothing but a cannon- 
ball can be tougher than the skull which he tries to make pliable, and nothing 
but the natural fact of finding a British battalion thundering on his broken 
ranks, and driving him over hill and dale, culuted in the most exemplary man- 
ner, will ever teach the Northern Alexander that he could make no more im- 
pression upon British India than upon the pinnacles of its mountains. No ar- 
my from the north, even if it could arrive at the foot of Himmalayas or the 
banks of the Indus, would have the slightest chance of being able to make 
head against the force which the Governor-General could gather upon the 
frontier. ‘ You could not gather 10,000 men,” says the Russian, dreaming of 
Delhi. We could and would gather 100,000 men, and if that were not enough 
to secure the frontier, half-a-million, and not leave of the Russian invaders 
enough to give a meal to the crows of the hills. 

But, to return to Circassia. Among all the narratives of the war, we recol- 
lect but few which gave any clear idea of its origin, or even of the country it- 
self. Circassia may be best described as one vast mountain of nearly 700 miles 
long, and 100 broad, with its back to the Caspian, and its front to the Euxine. 
This position nearly determines the character of its climate, intolerably hot in 
the valleys in summer, and intolerably cold on the mountain-tops in winter; yet 
exhibiting almost tropical luxuriance in the more sheltcred parts, and display- 
ing in all seasons that richness and vastness of landscape which belongs to Al- 
pine countries. This position probably determines, too, the character of the 
people. The inhabitants of hill countries have always had a bolder individual 
temperament than those of the plains, though they have nearly always been 
ultimately subdued by the people of the plains; evidently on the principle, 
that uni ed force is sure to conquer in the end, while the disunion of mountain 
tribes always makes them a prey in succession. Where they have the good 
sense to make common cause, the result has been of another order; and the 
Swiss have often made their invaders rue the hour when they trode the rough 
soil of the Helvetian. 

Circassia, from time to time, has greatly varied its nominal boundaries ; 
but its real are defined by nature. Its exact northern limit is now the steppe 
along the river Kuban; Georgia closes it in on the south; Daghistan, a region 
as rude as itself but much more sterile, marks its extent eastward, and its west 
coast continually borders the Black Sea. All semi-barbarians imagine them- 
selves the original possessors of the soil, though they may not, like the Athe- 
nians, declare themselves to be raised from acorns—that happy hit was re- 
served for the civilized. But whatever might have been the primal savages of 
this wild region, its possessors, at a very early period, were just, as might be 
expected from its locality between two seas, and two fertile and populous 
countries, a miscellany of thieves, slaves, pirates, and plunderers. By their 
little boats they performed in the Black Sea the same feats which the Scandi- 
navians in their ships performed on the waters that wash Europe. The reign 
of robbery lasted until they came in contact with a master of the trade. Rome, 
suffering no rival in the art of rapine, taught them the morality of which she 
herself was so indifferent a practitioner, and the Circassians, under a hundred 
various names, were all sent to school by the Roman sword. We hast- 
en out of this classic period, which generally makes up for its classicality by 
its dulness, and stride down a dozen centuries without any remorse, leaving Lu- 
cullus and Mithridates to settle their claims to the merits of which had sent 
the greater numbers of the mountaineer chiefs to Elysium, and caring no more 
for the exploits of that rather overrated person, Pompey, than for the pacific 
spirit of the Czar Nicholas himself. 

The modern history of the Circassians begins with the descent of the 
Turks upon the tottering strength of the Greekempire. The Turk drove the 
Greek before him as the hound drives the deer, and with nearly the same re- 
sult. The Greck was fortunate if he escaped being eaten up off the spot, and, 
if he did so, it was only to be devoured at leisure. But the business of the 
‘Turkoman was not to waste his time in driving hardy savages to the necessity 
of dying with swords in their hands; he had a more attractive game in rob- 
bing the easily-robbed Greek, and a landscape more congenial to his taste in 
the shades of the olive groves and vineyards of Ionia, or in the cool and love- 
ly shores of the sea of Marmora and the Mediterranean. Not taking the trouble 
to fight the mountaineers for the possession of rocks, he established a traffic 
with them for their daughters ; and this singular European slave trade has last- 
ed nearly unbroken for four hundred years ; and startling as it is and ought to 
ve to European feelings, it isthe only slave-trade since the Deluge that has 
been popular with both parties. ‘The Circassian parents rear handsome daugh- 
ters for exportation, as farmers rear calves and chickens. But che daughters 
themselves are not merely consenting parties, they look forward to their sale 
as preferment, speculate upon it for years beforehand ; and, in case of failure, 
sufler pretty much the chagrin of a candidate for place, who finds that neither 
country, city, nor borough, will allow him to insinuate his claims to be purchas- 
ed by the best bidder. The whole coast of the Black Sea and the neighbour- 
ing countries of Georgia, and, perhaps in earlier days, Armenia, were the nur- 
sery of these sultana slaves; but their style of beauty was different. The 
Circassian, living in the mountains, had the general fairness of the mountain, 
but frequently the mould of the Tartar countenance ; the Georgian, living 
more to the south, was more a daughter of the sun—her features were Asia- 
tic ; and the magnitude of the Georgian eye, and the richness of the Georgian 
| complexion, and the grace of the Georgian form, were the theme of all the 
| bards of Constantinople. The Circassian, however, found adiirers for her 

snowy physiognomy ; and the question of beauty still, like all the other ** great 
| questions” of the earth, remains undecid¢ d. Itis to the credit of the Russian 
government—and it is its only title to credit in these countries—that it has dis- 
countenanced this unwarrantable trade wherever it could ; and the Turks com- 
plain bitterly of the interposition. ‘The Russian claim to Circassia rests upon 
what it calls the Turkish possession of the country, made over by the treaties 
which concluded the last war. But the Turks could not give what they had 
not got, and the consequence has been a bitter succession of skirmishes ; for 
their operations are seldom more than shooting at each other from behind 
bushes and walls, but witha perpetual loss of life, and an incessant drain of 
Russian gold. The Turk certainly could not have left a more vexatious legacy 
to his enemy, nor the Russian have more experimentally felt the awkwardness 
of “catching a Tartar.” 

The Circa sians were evidently independent throughout the whole long pe- 
riod from the fall of the Greek empire to the supremacy of the Turkish. Even 
then, the acknowledgment was but trifling—it was the kind of acknowledgment 
which mountaineers, with arms in their hands, pay to a power whose severities 
they defy, whose exactions they refuse, but whose alliance they allow, so far 
as it is convenient. About 1774, they allowed the Turks to build two forts— 
Anapa and Sandjank Koli—on their shore, but simply as depots for merchan- 
dize, and to protect the dealers from being robbed by the more lawless portion 
But the clans kept up their independence in the old 
way, by showing themselves ready to do battle for it whenever there were any 
symptoms of its molestation. A Turkish tax gatherer, who ventured to ‘‘ raise 
the s ipplies” a league beyond the forts, was sure to be shot or flung down some 
precipice ; and the Turks were soon so fully informed on the subject, that the 
attempt was made no more 





of their community. 


Even for their little show of sovereignty, they 








paid a handsome price The Pasha received from his government 130,‘ 00 
piastres, and all the customs of a decent 50,000 more, cf which 
the greater part was spent on the spot. Some of the leading fam 
hes were pensioners on the Porte; and in this hall amicabie, half 
varlike style, the Pasha contrived to live from yearto year—the nomin ! 
governor of a country in which he cou!d command nothing beyond t 1e range 
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it, produced another state of things ; and the “ government of all the Rus- 
sias” compelled the signatures of the sultan to a “new map of Circassia,” by 
which ‘a line was to te drawn from Port St. Nicolo, on the Black Sea, to fol- 
low the frontier of Georgia, thence traverse the province of Akkisha, and 
strike the point where Akkisha and Kars are reunited to the province of Geor- 
ia.”’ The Russian government thereby was to have all the rights essed 
by the Turkish over Circassia. The rights were but little,and the war has made 
them less; and we cordially hope that the finale of the contest will be, that in 
Ruseian hands they will be of an infinitesimal order. The Russians, how- 
ever, are not without their pious reasons on the subject. As the Inquisition 
hanged and burned for the good of men’s souls, the Russians shoot and bayonet 
for the good of their bodies. Their purpose is to extinguish so melancholy a 
stain on civilization as the Circassian slave-trade. Thus they have philanthro- 
pic battalions, and batteries of conversion—are all Wilberforces’ horse, foot, 
and dragoons—and extinguish barbarism in the style that a pestilence carries 
away other disease. 

Yet, in all this, we have no idea that Nicholas is either a barbarian or a man 
of blood. But he sits on a despotic throne ; and the infinite misfortune of sit- 
ting on such a throne is, that while it gives full play to all the bad passions, it 
ties up all the good. We question whether, if Nicholas withdrew his troops 
from Circassia to-day, he would not have a brace of bullets in his forehead to- 
morrow. The Russian is determined on conquest, no matter where. He has 
set his mind upon Circassia, as the high-road to Persia on the one side, and 
Constantinople on the other, and on them only as the starting points to some- 
thing else—to India on the one side and Germany on the other. If he had 
these, the bear would lay one claw on China and the other on England. By 
that time, the Isthmus of Darien would be cut through ; for Russia, though sure, 
is slow, and moves at the rate of ahundred years anempire. America and 
Australia would be the next grasp,and then she would have nothingleft to finish 
her meal but Otaheite, and Gurnsey and Jersey—hard little morsels, but Rus- 
sia is more of the ostrich than the eagle. 

The possession of Circassia captivates the eye of the Russian Cabinet in more 
ways than one. It is, in the first place, important to the conquest of the whole 
Euxine ; which would be important to the capture of the city of the Constan- 
tines, the old object of Russian ambition. In the next place, its possession is 
important to authority over Georgia, which,in its turn, is important to the Rus- 
sian impression on Persia, which again is important to the means of alarming 
John Bull, every half-dozen years, for the fate of India. The Russian never 
expects to conquer, or at least to keep, Persia, which is one of the most sterile, 
wretched, and cheerless countries of the earth; but, while it helps him to star- 
tle the sensitiveness of England for her Indian dominions, it accomplishes a very 
favourite object of the Polar monarch, and enables him to keep us at arm’s 
length at the expense of a few paper bullets, and a protocol now and then flung 
into the inflammable centre of Downing Street. 

Even the war is made to answer a purpose; Russia no longer sends her 
growling officers to Siberia; she finds a shorter destination for them,and a surer 
one, in the Circassian hills. ‘They are sent to exert their energies on the short- 
est notice against the mountaineers ; and their discontents, in one way or the 
other, trouble them no more. Still, this waris a vast evil to Russia ; and no 
hostilities in which she has been engaged in Europe, have cost her during the 
last fifty years more blood and treasure, than the obscure, useless, and dishon- 
ourable hostilities of Circassia. Disease, confinement, and vexation, make 
desperate havoc among the little garrisons shut up in valleys thick with mala- 
ria, living on salt provisions, and without any resource in exercise, occupati@®, 
or the healthful use of the adjoining country. At last, they suddenly feel that 
they have something to do. They are roused at midnight by an assault of the 
natives, see the active mountaineérs scaling their walls and pouring down upon 
them, struggle in vain, and are eithay slain or marched prisoners up the moun- 
tains. The forts are destroyed. A new Russian army is sent from Sebastopol 
—the forts are rebuilt; they are garrisoned again with the unfortunate serfs of 
the Autocrat ; they go through the same round as their predecessors—are at- 
tacked, slain, or carried off, and the forts, reduced to ashes, are raised from 
their ashes again. The country north of the Kuban and the plain of the Ku- 
barda, are the only territory which may be regarded as in possession of the 
Russians. But even this possession is liable to perils which compel the Rus- 
sians to perpetual vigilance ; piquets are stationed at every half mile across the 
plains of the Kubarda to Dariel, from which military posts continue almost unin- 
terruptedly to ‘Tiflis. This road is of great importance, as it intersects the 
Caucasian chain almost in the centre, and thus separates the forces of the Cau- 
casians and the Lesghians. But even in this portion the attacks of the mountain- 
eers are so formidable, that strong escorts with cannon are frequently required 
to keep the communication open. The force required for Circassia is large,not 
less than 40,000 men, and the mortality from sickness, still more than from the 
sword, is very great. Continual reinforcements are sent, and yet the general 
force does not become more efficient. 

The war, if war it might be called, had lingered through ten years in a sue- 
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him in battle, brought into vogue (to conceal his increased ugliness) the fashion 
of short hair and long beard and bushy moustache, which is the delight of /a 
jeune France of our age. The other characters of this quadrille are no less 
fraught with the deepest and most delightful historia! reminiscences, and the 
borrowed mantle will be born with no inglorious mien. There isthe Duke of 
Beaufort, one of the most affable and amiable Noblemen in England, as Louis 
XII. of France, acting as the Cavalier d'honneur to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge The Earl of Cardigan will represent the Chevalier 
Bayard, ‘* sans peur et sans reproche.” If some accessory character were re- 
quired as a hors d’auvre, there is the costume to fill out of Leonardo da Vinci, 
the noble poet and painter, who died in the arms of Francis the First. There 
is, also, vacant, his favourite attendant, Clement Marot—that singular early 
French poet of Francis the First, who enjoyed equal credit on Parnassus and in 
the field, although it cannot be concealed that he did not die quite sans re- 
proche ; for, having adopted most zealously the ascetic dogmas of the Calvinists 
without their practice, he one day got publicly flogged for a terrible faux pas. 
Still, should his genius attend on his resuscitated contemporaries, and should 
the spirit and repartee of the gay mummers flag, a voice should repeat the line 
of Boileau— 
“‘Tmitez de Marot l’élégant badinage.” 

Fer wit and gaiety are as indispensable as costume, car, “U’habit ne fait pas le 
moine !”’ 

The difficulties do not cease here. Each quadrille must have its characteris- 
tic dance. ‘To the quadrille led by her Royal Highness must be assigned la 
danse noble—perhaps it willbe la sarabande. The Spanish chivalry led by the 
Duchess of Beaufort may choose the Segudilla, or the guarracca,with the live- 
lv accompaniment of the castagnets. ‘The band of Cosaques d'élite, led by 
Baroness Brunow, will be at home in their native mazourkas. The Germans, 
headed by the Duchess of Sutherland, have the easy and graceful polonaise. 
The Italians, governed by the Countess of Jersey, the coranto. Whilst a new 
quadrille we hear of, that of Greeks, under the command of the Duchess of 
Bedford, may tread the measures of the classic Pyrrhic dance which many a 
modern traveller has beheld amongst the very few vestiges of a greater epoch 
now (expiring in Bavarian thraldom) on the Grecian shores. The Highland 
troupe will be under the guidance of the fair Duchess of Buccleuch. It will re- 
quire deep research indeed, in the annals of Terpsichorean art, to assign the 
coleur locale of an appropriate dance to the Crusaders, who follow the noble 
Chatelaine of Londonderry’s pennon to the field. Their costume, at which we 
have thrown a furtive glance, is one ofdelightful effect, and requires a dignified 
measure not todestroy itscharm. Our readers will perceive that every hour 
brings some further novelty to our knowledge—we might add further news on 
the subject, did we not think that we had already advanced too far in asserting 
as positive what may be destroyed by further deliberations. The council (if 
we could believe empty rumour) sits de die in diem, and fresh reinforcements 
and levies are made. We would mention Lord Lyndhurst appearing as Car- 
dinal Richelieu ; Lord Brougham as the Duc de Roquelaure ; and although 
these characters would better suit them than Lord John Russell as Oliver Le 
Dain! Lord Melbourne, as Prince Potemkin; Lord Palmerston, as another 
Alberoni ; and Sir John Hobhouse, as Nadir Shah ; yet, like other reported ¢ra- 
vestissements, we consider them devoid of all foundation. 

As there are still some leaden-brained wiseacres, who carp at an amusement 
with which their dull nature cannot sympathise, we must at least beg them to 
acknowledge that amusements of this description have been habitual at every 
great Court from the first dawn of civilization. Historians have had specially 
to record them on account of the many singular events with which they have 
been attended. For example, in the time of Charles the Sixth, when a masque 
was given to celebrate one of his lucid intervals, that good but wretched Sove- 
reign, with some noble favourites, appeared in dresses representing the skins of 
wild beasts, on which the fur was attached by the means of resin. The torch 
of one of the attendants set fire to the disguise of the mummers, and the hor- 
ror-struck masqueraders were obliged to plunge them into a cistern of cold wa- 
ter to assuage the tortures they endured. ‘Thus was confirmed that lunacy 
which brought such dire evils on the realms of France. It was at a diversion 
of this kind that fate struck its last blow at a great-minded Sovereign, whose 
singular posthumous treasure of manuscripts, after fifty years’ burial, have just 
been brought to light. In the highest society in past ages, up to forty years’ 
since, masks which formerly were worn habitually out of doors by ladies of high 
degree, as the Turkish women of our own days do the yarhask, were an inse- 
parable accompaniment to disguise on such festive occasions. ‘There is an 
amusing anecdote marking their employment half a century ago. The Count 
de Provence, afterwards Louis the Eighteenth, who from his youth was prodi- 
giously fat, went in domino and mask to the Bal de opera, and met there the 
author of Corinne. ‘Oh! I know you by your tournure,” exclaimed Madame 
de Stael, whose only good understanding was not in her head, but who had re- 
markably solid and large feet. ‘ Parblieu ! je le crois bien,” retorted the rea- 
dy-witted Prince. ‘* Et moi, aussi, je vous reconnais par vote pied de Stael” 





cession of skirmishes, when suddenly it assumed another form. A plan of ope- 
rations was concerted among the Circassian chiefs. Some degree of unanimity 
in their purpose was produced by the presence of several distinguished officers 
who had fled from the failure of the Polish insurrection, and the Russians were 
attacked in a succession of assaults on their armed posts with general success 
This change in the character of hostilities first awoke the Court of St. Peters- 
burg to the weakness of its system; a dete:mination was adopted to crush the | 
resistance by a livish display of force, and 35,000 men were sent with all haste | 
to repossess themselves of the lost ground and rebuild the forts. This they 
performed, and this was all. The Circassians retired only to await another 
opportunity, and the war is no more likely now to close than it was in its first 
year. 

To give a single instance of these gallant displays : On one of the wild nights 
of February 1840, the peasantry appointed to the attack of the Russian fort 
Soubashee, came down from the hills at midnight, and remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort concealed. A little oefore morning a small company of 
them ascended the rampart, threw themselves on the guard at the gate, opened | 
it, and let in theircomrades. The resistance was easily overpowered, sickness 
to acconsiderable extent having disabled the garrison. ‘The Circassians, how- | 
ever, were not inclined to rest contented with trophies so rapidly acquired ; 
carrying with then the field guns and ammunition of Soubashee, they immedi- 
ately advanced against the much stronger garrison of Wichninoff,raised a battery, 
effected a breach, and took the place by assault, sword in hand. They thus 
captured five forts in succession, one of which, Abya, had a garrison of 800 
men. ‘The quantity of stores of all kinds taken in this short but showy cam- 
paign was great: and to it the natives are chiefly indebted for being able to 
carry on the war. The storms of the Black Sea, too, are good auxiliaries in this 
point of view; the Russian store-ships and vessels of war are sometimes 
stranded, and their guns and ammunition are instantly converted to good 
purpose. Thousands of brave subjects of the Czar thus perished, who might 
have been employed in cultivating the wastes of Russia, a country which is 
certainly not over-peopled. Wretchedness to a melancholy extent must be the 
attendant of this perpetual war to the unfortunate Circassians, however suc- | 
cessful in the field ; and for what purpose is all this suffering of both? Simply, 
to add new territory to an empire already almost boundless, to give a range of 
sterile mountains to the sovereign of endless deserts, to give new slaves to the 
sovereign of 60,000,000 of slaves, and to add the Caucasus to Tartary, and | 
make the power accursed in Cireassia,which is already exposed to constant con- 
piracy, more or less open, in St. Petersburg | 

EE —— 
HER MAJESTY’S MASQUE. 
From the Morning Post of May 2. 

It is true that pleasures are but butterflies of the hour in whose vain pursuit in | 
youth we perform strange antics—and which, grown shrewder by age,we know 
how to catch, and, clutching them, they die. Still, thank Heaven, that although 
our hair is now brindled, like a cat’s, we are not soured by the loss of illusions, 
and we can enjoy pleasure through our juniors, not in the spiteful spirit with 
which Voltaire said *‘ grandfathers spoil their grandsons to be avenged upon 
their sons,”’ but with the warmest sy mpathy of reflected happiness. Besides | 
this effect of habitual feeling, the personages of her Majesty's masque revive in 
our minds the most delightful associations. When we hear of his Royal High- 
ness Prince George of Cambridge enacting Gaston de Foix, we immediately 
think of that exquisite gem of art, Guido’s picture, representing Gaston's coun- | 
tenance, which alone tells his sou]-stirring history, and where he appears with | 
Als page looking like some bel alma inamorata who has disguised herself in male | 
attire, to follow her lord to the field. Anon, we had recourse to a favourite | 
Volume which narrates the career of the young warrior, whose life illustrates so | 
well that F 


Aux caurs hon nés, 
La vertu n'attend pas,le nombre des années | 
He, who at the age of twenty-four, died at the battle of Ravenna,in the arms | 
victory, already one of the greatest generals of his age. It must be said 
that the most picturesque romantic periods of history have been chosen for the | 
Masque ; and some of the personages will far surpass, in outward form, their | 
prototypes in history. At the head of the fist quadrille we find her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Augusta, having for her cavalier the Earl of Pembroke—re- | 
presenting in their costume Claude de France and the Comte d’Angouléme. The 
daughter of Louis the Twelfth was far from possessing the attractions of her 
a representative, and the original thus failed to fix the affections of the volatile 
vomte d’Angouléme, afterwards Francis the First. With all his * bonnes 
pveunes,” he was far from having the regular features of the Noble Earl of 
embroke, having been wounded in the face by a burning brand launched at 


ot 


| tions as it were in the author’s study. Portraits of the living persons whose 
| characters are depicted, the weapons they handled, and sketches of whatsoever 


| tains towering grandly in the distance, most beautifully engraved by Miller ; 


| principal figures are well disposed and good likenesses ; and the grouping 


( Piéedestal.) 


Windsor, Friday, May 6.—The celebrated tent of Tippoo Saib, which was 
taken at the storming of Seringapatam, and afterwards presented to the Sove- 
reign, was sent off this morning from the Castle to Buckingham Palace. It 
is intended that this splendid tent shall be placed over the portico of the prin- 
cipal apartment, to be used as a retiring room for the distinguished guests of 
Her Majesty on the evening of the Queen’s grand ball of Thursday next 
All the magnificent shields, candelabras, and splendid ornamental gold and sil- 
ver plate from the Castle, will be displayed at Buckingham Palace upon that 
occasion. Earl Delawarr, accompanied by Mr. Saunders, of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s department, arrived at the Castle yesterday for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the extensive alterations and improvements now in progress. The Light 
Company, consisting of 60 men of the 15th Regiment of Foot, under the com- 
mand of Captain Walker, have marched from hence to Claremont, to do duty 
there, and attend asa guard of honour upon Her Majesty, during the short vi- 
sit of the Court, which is expected to return to Buckingham Palace on Tues- 
day, if not Monday, next. The State apartments still continued closed to the 
public on Wednesdays and Saturdays. ‘ 


PICTORIAL WAVERLEY, 

With above two thousand illustration on steel and wood. This day is publish- 
ed, price 2s. 6d. Part I. of the Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels. 
This splendid edition of the Waverley Novels is rightly named the ‘ Ab- 

botsford,’ for the riches of that treasure-house of curious relics wili be poured 

into the mine of invention, to which they served as talismans. What Mr.Knight 
has done for the great dramatist in the * Pictorial Shakspeare,’ the great novel- 
ist in part did for himself, and the proprietors of the novels are doing the rest ; 
the materials collected by Sir Walter Scott for his own museum are made avail- 
able to the gratification of the public, who will thus be enabled to read the fic- 





the fame of Scott has hallowed, will be introduced in these pages. The First 
Part commences with the author's general preface to the collected edition of 
his works, illustrated with delineations of his desk and chair, on which rest the 
staff and homely habiliments of him who so often filled it ; and the first five 
chapters of * Waverly.’ Each chapter has its appropriate head and tail piece. 
The illustrations of this part are four and twenty, various in subject, and by 
different artists ; and the whole number will exceed two thousand ; the most 
important and beautiful of them will be a series of one hundred landscapes, 
engraved on steel, in the most finished style, from drawings, on purpose, made 
by Stanfield, whose accuracy is equal to his skill. ‘The plate in the pre- 
sent number is a fine view of the Highland Hills, fromthe Teith below Cal- 
lander, the river winding through the valley to the foreground, and the moun- 


an outline figure of an Officerof the Black Watch, drawn with spirit and pre- 
cision by J. S. Stuart, and cut in wood with the sharpness of an etching by 
iXirchner, is also remarkable. In the list of the artists engaged in the work 
are the names of Wilkie, Landseer, Maclise, Roberts, Harvey, Lauder, Dun- 
can, Allan, and others ; and the engravers are first-rate. The half-crown num- 
ber is cheaper than any of the pictorial publications, by the steel-plate frontis- 
piece Spectator. 





HAYTER'S PICTURE OF THE ROYAL MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


This picture is deserving of great praise. The subject is ably treated. The 


throughout the canvass is skilfully managed and effective. The prevailing co- 
lours are red, blue, and white; and, indeed, there is scarcely any other: and 
the difficulty of arranging them in masses and harmoniously has been surmount- 
ed with artistical taste and judgment. Fifty-six personages are represented 
In the centre the Queen and Prince Albert, her majesty looking confidingly to- 
wards her reyal consort, whilst H.R.H. holds her hand in his, are finely done 
On the right the A rchbishop of Canterbury, with his a; ostolic head, performing 
the ceremony, Is well contrasted with the Duke of Sussex (a striking resem- 
blance) in uniform, and covered with orders The Duke of Ca nbridge is also 
finely painted On the other side there are capital likenesses of Queen Ade- 
laide and Prince Ernest of Saxe-Coburg. Many other eminent men and ladies 
of high rank occupy the intervening spaces and the bat kground ; and not the 
least beautiful part of the painting 1s the bevy of the fair and young who at- 
tend her majesty as bridesmaids on the auspicious occasion. The dark-haired | 
and the light form a brilliant constellation; and the expressive looks of the 
whole are animated and true to the nature of the scene 





TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1842, 
ae See 

There have been so many histories and memoires of Frederic the Great, that 
the public may well begin to exclaim that they are uttered usque ad naw 
seam; yet is there one more just given, that may and will be received with 
satisfaction, and we commence upon it to-day. In presenting it to our readers 
we must accompany it with a few remarks which we trust may render the pa 
pers on this subject additionally acceptable. 

The reign of Frederic was long, his life was an active one, the events m 
which he figured were of immense political importance, his employments were 
so various, he himself was so eccentric, and his long life was so filled with in- 
cident, that there are few if any accounts of him which contain all that is inte- 
resting concerning him, and still fewer that have been written by those who 
could properly grasp so interesting a piece of biography. The “ life of Frederis 
the Great” would alone immortalize the fame of the biographer who could de full 
justice both to the subject and to public curiosity ; but as such a work will pro- 
bably never be written, the next best mode of gaining aright information con- 
cerning this remarkable prince, is to peruse acarefully perspicuous summary of 
the principal events of his life, and then carry out the details from more volumi- 
nous treatises. The work of the late Lord Dover is a clever summary, but no- 
thing more, and in style and point it is far inferior to that which we commence 
in this day’s Albion. 

The author is anonymous, but we fancy that there will be little. difficulty im 
recognising the terse and nervous style of the writer who “has already given 
the lives of Lord Clive, Sir Samuel Romilly, Warren Hastings, and others, and 
who, albeit we cannot coincide in all his political views, must ever be allowed 
a man of enlarged observation,extensive reading, and great elegance of thought 
In this species of writing, also, he seems exceedingly happy ; early success im 
it has had a stimulative influence on him, and he has proceeded, adding fresher 
and brighter laurels to his chaplet. 

The summary before us brings the life of Frederic to the conclusion of The 
Seven Years’ War, and we see little more than the military side of his charae 
ter. In this, however, there is no lack of either incident or interest; his ill 
usage at the hands of a brutal father, his unpromising debit in the field of bat- 
tle, with his rich amends for that disgrace, his dogged resolution, his rapidity 
of thought in devising resources, his final triumph in the attainment of his dea» 
est aims, are all graphically given by the author of the sketch, and they well 
prepare us for entering upon the grave deliberations of the politician, and all 
the vagaries of a pseudo-philosopher. We cannot ailow the master of Sans 
Souci to take any distinguished place among the litterateurs of his age, not- 
withstanding that his publications have been voluminous ;—but as he is not at 
present before us in that capacity we shall not now procced so to consider 
fim. 
It has been asserted that the days of romance are gone by, and the world » 
now, for the most part, filled with prosaic, utilitarian, matter-of-fact people. 
We deny the charge, except as regards fays and fairies, enchanters and sorcer- 
ers, ghosts and hobgoblins, hippogriffs and flying chariots. The delightful, and 
we may add, holy romance,which delights itself in the sight or recollection of per- 























sons, places, and circumstances, which tend to form the aspect and demeanour of 
society; the reverence due to the birth-place or the residence of a favourite bard,a 
distinguished patriot,a public benefactor,or of one in any way held in the esteem 
of successive generations ; if these, and such as these, be the elements of ro- 
mance, then is that quality still intimately mixed up among the virtues of the 
human heart, and long, nay ever, may it continue to be ranked along with them, 
What wayfarer passes through Stratford upon Avon, without an impulse to 
visit all the spots sacred to the memory of Shakspeare ? What foreigner of edu- 
cation lands on the shores of England, and leaves them again without having 
paid homage at that universal shrine? What reader of The Deserted Village 
enters London, who does not enquire out Green Arbour Court, feel his heart 
expand with benevolence, as he views the abode of Guldsmith—squalid, dirty, 
and obscure though it now is—and find a consciousness that he has performed 
a sacred duty, in doing this homage to genius? 

A writer, imbued with such a romantic feeling, is now giving his lucubra- 
tions, the result of his holy pilgrimages, to the world; as they successively 
appear we do him the justice, ourselves the pleasure, and—we trust—our 
readers the gratification to extend the sphere of their circulation. Already 
have they perused his reflections on Bolt Court, where lived that giant of lite- 
rature, Dr. Johnson, who, to use the ianguage of his friend ‘‘ Goldie,” 

‘* Has beat forty French, and can beat forty more ;” 

alluding of course to his compilation of a Dictionary, alone, whilst a similar 
French work had occupied forty of the most distinguished Savans of the day ; 
—of that Johnson whose contemplations had man so greatly for their object, 
that the busy London had charms for him which the beauties of English land- 
scape could not equal. The obscure Bolt Court has been reverenced in the 
eyes of our Pilgrim, because the light of literature and of morals had honour- 
ed it as his abode. 

York House also is another temple of our romantic peregrinator. And where 
is York House, may many a Londoner say! Why, even the shop, of no meas 
notoriety, in which is sold ** Warren's Blacking,”” No. 30, Strand. Lord By- 
ron used to complain “I have even been accused of writing puffs for Warren's 
Blacking.”’ Little perhaps did his Lordship recollect, that those poetical puffs, 
whether he wrote them or not, went into a house which was honoured as the 
birth-place and residence of Bacon, 

“‘ The wisest, greatest,” (alas that we must add,) ‘ meanest of mankind ”; 

and little also did the philosopher himself imagine that the house, after being 
the abode of one who could so eminently polish the mind, should subsequently 

be a boutique for that which should polish the boots But Bacon was a philo- 

sopher, and a benefactor to all the ages that should come after him, and our im- 
tellectual Romancer worships at this shrine also 

Thirdly we find him hunting up the old Grecian Coffee-house which he doubt- 

less considers to be more than a rival to “‘ Button’s.” For, who does he find 
among its patrons! Why the witty Steele, the modest and moral Addison, 
the sarcastic and classic Pope, the bitter and misanthropical Swift, together 
with the thousand other lights of literature that adorned the reign of Anne and 
George | , and made the period another Augustan age. Of these, Steele ap- 
pears to have been the ‘‘ god of his idolatry,” and there we find him “ filling 
his soul with visions of the past.” 

In the present number, that of to-day, we observe him contemplating with 
full heart and deep reverence, a monument to the memory of Thomas D'Urfey, 
the “Tom D’Uffey” whom Swift lashed with all the virulence of his satirie 
and dir/y rhyme “But honest Tom was not the dunce that malevolence would 
make him : he was a dramatic writer of no mean eminence ; and although his 

works do not now find place upon the stage, yet they are in sufficient estimation 

in the libraries of literary men. For the rest, let the present paper speak for 

itself, and we may promise to our readers others quite as good, from the same 





hand 
We have received No. 3 of Poland Historical, Literary, Monumental, and 
Picturesque. Thecontents of the present number are—Barbara Radziwill ; 
The City of Warsaw ; John Tarnowski; Castle of Pieskowa Skala, and twe 
pages of National Music. 

The June number of the Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion will 
be found both amusing and entertaining, and is embellished with a pretty engra- 
ving of The Theft, also a plate of Paris Fashions. Published by Bradbury, 
Loder, & Co 

We have received from Israel Post the June number of the People’s Libra- 
ry or Magazine of Choice and Entertaining Literature This number is a con- 
tinuation of “ Ethel Churchill,” by Miss Landon; it is also embellished 
by a likeness of Benjamin D'Israeli. Also, from the same publisher, The 
Young People's Book, which will be foundto contain useful and entertaming 








reading matter for children. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND ; 

Their Position in Socrety, Character, and Responsibilities. Mrs. Ellis, 
author of “The Women of England,” “Sons of the Soil,” &c. &c. Pp. 
$96. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Mrs. Ellis in all she writes inculcates sound principles, and enforces the best 
of their duties upon her sex in a highly moral and religiously devotional tone. 
Good sense and right feeling are her attributes ; and though many females may 
think themselves sufficiently amiable and virtuous—and so they may be—with- 
out going the whole length of her requisites, we are sure that there is not one 
who may not take useful counsel from her considerate and earnest page. It 
would not suit our limits or purpose to enter at length into the multifarious les- 
sons here inculcated ; but we will quote two passages, as-samples of the whole. 
On temper, for instance : : ; 

“The next consideration which occurs, in connexion with these views of 
health, is that of temper; and few young persons, I believe, are aware how 
much the one is dependent upon the other. Want of exercise, indigestion, 
and many other causes originating in the state of the body, have a powerful 
effect in destroying the sweetness of the temper: while habitual exercise, re- 
gular diet, and occasional change of air, amongst the most certain means of 
restoring the temper from any temporary derangement. Still there are con- 
stitutional tendencies of mind, as well as body, which seriously affect the tem- 

r, and which remain with us to the end of life, as our blessing or our bane, 
just in proportion as they are overruled by our own watchfulness and care, ope- 
rating in connexion with the work of religion in the heart. It would require 
volumes, rather than pages, to give any distinct analysis of temper, so various 
are the characteristics it assumes, so vast its influence upon social and domes- 
tic happiness. We will, therefore, in the present instance, confine our atten- 
tion to a few important facts, in connexion with this subject, which it is of the 
utmost consequence that the young should bear in mind. It the first place, 
ill-temper should always be regarded asa disease both in ourselves and others ; 
and as such, instead of either irritating or increasing it, we should rather en- 
deavour to subdue the symptoms of the disease by the most careful and unre- 

mitting efforts. A bad temper—although the most pitiable of all infirmities, 
from the misery its entails upon its possessor—is almost invariably opposed by 
harshness, severity, orcontempt. It is true, that all symptoms of disease ex- 
hibited by a bad temper have a strong tendency to call forth the same in our- 
selves; but this arises, in great measure, from not looking at the case 4s it 
really is. If a friend or a relative, for instance, is afflicted with the gout, how 
carefully do we walk past his footstool, how tenderly do we remove every thing 
which can increase his pain, how softly do we touch the affected part! And 
why should we not exercise the same kind feeling towards a brother or sister af- 
flicted with a bad temper, which of all human maladies is unquestionably the 
greatest! I know it is difficult, nay, almost impossible, to practice this for- 
bearance towards a bad temper, when not allied to a generous heart, when no 
atonement is afterwards offered for the pain which has been given, and when no 
evidence exists of the offender being so much as conscious of deserving blame. 
But when concession is made—when tears of penitence are wept—and when, 
in moments of returning confidence, that luckless tendency of temper is can- 
didly confessed and sincerely bewailed—when all the different acts committed 
under its influence are acknowledged to have been wrong,—how complete 
ought to be the reconciliation thus begun, and how zealous our endeavours for 
the future to avert the consequences of this sad calamity! Indeed, if those 
who are not equally tempted to the sins of temper, and who think and speak 
harshly of us for such transgressions, could know the agony they entail upon 
those who commit them—the yearning of an affectionate heart towards a friend 
thus estranged—the humiliation of proud spirit after having thus exposed its 
weakness—the bitter reflection that not one of allthose burning words we ut- 
tered can ever be recalled—that they have eaten like a canker into some old 
attachment, and stamped with ingratitude the aching brow whose fever is al- 
ready almost more than it can bear,—-oh! could our calm-tempered friends 
become acquainted with all this—with the tears and the prayers to which the 
overburdened soul gives vent,when no eye seeth its affliction, surely they would 
pity our infirmity ; and not only pity but assist.” 

On love :— 

“*T am one of those who think that the most serious act of a woman’s whole 
life is to love. What, then,I would ask, is love? that it should be the cause of 
some of the deepest realities in our experience, and of so much of our merri- 

ment and folly ! The reason why so many persons act foolishly, and conse- 
quently lay themselves open to ridicule, under the influence of love, I believe 
to originate in the grand popular mistake of dismissing this subject from our 
serious reading and conversation, and leaving it to the unceremonious treat- 
ment of light novels and low jests; by which unnatural system of philosophy, 
that which is, in reality, the essence of woman's being, and the highest and ho- 
liest amongst her capabilities, bestowed for the purpose of teaching us of how 
much our nature is capable for the good of others, has becom@a thing of sly 
purpose and frivolus calculation. The very expression, ‘falling in love,’ has 
done an incalculable amount of mischief, by conveying an idea that it is a 
thing which cannot be resisted, and which must be given way to, either with or 
without reason. Persons are said to have fallen in love, precisely as they 
would be said to have fallen into a fever or an ague-fit; and the worst of this 
mode of expression is, that amongst young people it was led to a general yield- 
ing up of the heart to the first impression, as if it possessed of itself no power 
of resistance. It is from general notions such as these, that the idea and the 
name of love have become vulgarised and degraded; and in connexion with 
this degradation, a flood of evil has poured in upon that Eden of womans life, 
where the virtues of her domestic character are exercised. What, then, I 
would ask again, is love in its highest, holiest character? It is woman’s all 
—her wealth, her power, her very being. Man, let him love as he may, has 
ever an existence distinct from that of his affections. He has his worldly inte- 
rests, his public character, his ambition, his competition with other men; but 
woman centres all! in that one feeling, and 
‘In that she lives, or else she has no life.’ 

In woman’s love is mingled the trusting dependence of a child—for she ever 
looks up to man as her protector and her guide ; the frankness, the social feel- 
ing, and the tenderness of a sister—for is not man her friend ; the solicitude, 
the anxiety, the careful watching of the mother—for would she not suffer to 
preserve him from harm! Such is love ina noble mind, and especially in its 
first commencement, when it is almost invariably elevated and pure, trusting 
and disinterested. Indeed, the woman who could mingle low views and sel- 
fish calculations with her first attachment would scarcely be worthy of the 
name. So far from this being the case with women in general, I believe, if 
we could look into the heart of a young girl, when she first begins to love, we 
should find the nearest resemblance to what poetry has described as the state 
of our first Paradise, which this life ever presents. All is then coloured with 
an atmosphere of beauty and light ; or if a passing cloud sails across the azure 
sky, reflecting a transitory shadow on the scene below, it is but to be swept 
away by the next,balmy gale, which leaves the picture more lovely for this 
momentary interruption of its stillness and repose. But that which constitutes 
the essential charm of a first attachment, is its perfect disinterestedness. She 
who entertains this sentiment in its profoundest character lives no longer for 
herself. In all her aspirations, her hopes, her energies, in her noble daring, 
her confidence, her enthusiasm, her fortitude, her own existence is absorbed by 
the interests of another. For herself, and in her own character alone, she is 
at the same time retiring, meek, and humble, content to be neglected by the 
whole world—despised, forgotten, or contemned ; so that to one being only 
she may still be allin all. And is this a love to be lightly spoken of, or harshly 
dealt with? Oh no; but it has many a rough blast to encounter yet, and many 
an insidious enemy to cope with, before it can be stamped with the seal of 
faithfulness ; and until then, who can distinguish the ideal from the true ?” 

We have only to add our cordial recommendation of this volume, a$ a com- 
panion from which the sex may learn much of what is good and beneficial for 
them, and gather neither harm nor evil 











WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

There is something in the system by which one is compelled to visit both the 
Abbey and the Tower—driven in a crowd, like a flock of sheep, before the 
warder or ranger who acts as shepherd, which is death to all romance, and, as 
Burns has it, ** hardens a’ within, and petrifies the feeling ;” then the telling 
down of sixpences upon the nail, as if we were going into a “ bus,’ has some- 
thing in it, we know not what, that reduces the current of vour thoughts into 
a sixpenny level, and effectually puts an end to all the pleasure you proposed 
to yourself to derive from meditation. Your idea of the place becomes de- 
graded into that of a sixpenny show; and when you are hustled by a crowd of 
curious impertinents, cockneys, private soldiers—who get in for nothing—abo- 
rigines from the provinces, and the like, we defy the utmost powers of abstrac- 
tion to carry you beyond the notion that you are merely going through the vul- 
gar routine of sight-seeing ; killing, in short, one of the lions. 

If we could choose our time—if the Abbey and the Tower, instead of being 
let to small parties at sixpence a-head, could be hired by the day or hour, like 
one of Searle’s eight-oared cutters, would we not have a meal of them? Yea. 
even a banquet ; we would feast, revel in recollections, and the reader should 
have our tediousness willingly bestowed upon him, even at the risk of a surfeit 
For a visit to the Tower, we should choose the early dawn of a cold, grey, au- 
tumnal morning, when the sighing wind, detaching the yellow leaf, should 
gently lay it at our feet, emblem of the fate of all things human—long ere the 
stir of busy foot was abroad, and while yet even the tread of the sentinel on 
the battlements, and the answering echo of his foot-fall, were the only sounds 


[chat metthe ear, would we seat ourselves pensively in the 






prison- 
chamber, or spell over and over the rude memorials of their captivity, 
inscribed by the faltering hands of hopeless captives—writing their own epi- 
taphs! 
he Abbey we should visiggin a mild evening in spring, when the warm sun 
—element of kindling life reams his declining rays through the traceried 
window, and when all the world without is springing into renewed existence. 
How awful the thought that here, within these walls, there is no spring :— 
* The spring returns, but not to them the spring, 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer's sun, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 
Here is perpetual winter—here the cold hand of death keeps down rebellious 
spirits that brooked not the supremacy of kings, and forbids alike monarchs fur- 
ther to oppress, or slaves longer to succumb—all base earth, royal, noble, gen- 
tle, and simple. Kings, warriors, what are they here but cowards and slaves ? 
What is all that is left of the greatest, mightiest, and best of them, worth !— 
old bones, five pounds for twopence. Above those bones what remain to do 
them honour!—a cold stone, a noiseless block, a cherub blubbering, fame 
blowing a noiseless trumpet, an epitaph recording every virtue—they had 
not! 
And, after all, was it for the honourof being deposited in this lofty and well- 
proportioned bone-house, that the crumbling dust below these marbles kept the 
world in hot water? We stamp upon the vault where lays all that the rats 
have left of Elizabeth our queen,and the reverberated sound quivers around the 
tomb of her sister and her victim, Mary of Scotland. Did the heartless old 
woman dream that she would rot in the next cellar ! 
“ Drop upon Fox’s tomb a tear, 
*T will trickle to his rival’s bier ;”’ 
an’ if it will, where was the use of those men keeping at such mortal distance, 
and interchanging words of high defiance through life, when death lays them 
here, at heads and tails, like beggars in St. Giles's! We are here, and we 
tell you, Edward the Confessor, Richard the Second, Elizabeth, and the rest 
of the royal skeletons—and you, meaner phosphates of dukes, princes, ficld- 
marshals, admirals of the red, courtiers, ministers of state—and you also, 
crackskulls of Poets’ Corner—that the humble individual who has the honour 
to address you—we, even we, the warm blood careering merrily through these 
blue veins; our osteology kept together by sinewy ligaments, wrapped up in 
warm surtouts of good stout muscle, and covered with its appropriate cuticle ; 
able to move about and go whither we list, take the air, hear the lark carol, and 
look at the sunbeams dancing on the rippling waters; yea, we consider ourself 
worthier, greater, mightier than ye all! 
Hark in your ear, Bess, down below—can you sign our death-warrant ! We 
should rather think not, old lady! Where are your lying poets, idolatrous 
courtiers, your pet dogs of humanity, your two-legged poodles, yea, and your 
wise men-—where is that old muff, Burleigh; where honest Walsingham ; 
where courtly Leicester ; where gallant Essex, and still more gallant Raleigh ? 
Where is Anthony Rudd, who preached before you, and told you that age ‘ had 
furrowed your face, and besprinkled your hair with its meal?” Where are all 
the poor wretches you put to death, d’ye hear ? 
Bip antes. 
Lie still, ye unimportant, useless dead—what are ye now more than meanest 
dust! The present crier of the court at Westminster Hall over the way, is of 
more moment in the eyes of men than the whole lot of ye—yea, even the live 
beadle of Pancras parish is more gorgeous, and Coroner Wakley oftener in the 
mouths of men. What had yeu in life more than I have now '—power, flatte- 
ry, pomp? power, to abuse it—flattery to be befooled in the ear with—and 
pomp, to contrast with the dank, dark hole wherein are stowed away your mi- 
serable relics. Bah! let me live—as long as I can, as well as I can, and as 
contended asI can; let me thank God for what i have, which is better to me 
than all your subterraneous majesties and graces ever had ; be yours the prete- 
rite, mine the present and the future tense; and when death comes for his 
debt, what can befall me worse than to be like you—buried and forgotten ! 
Where will be, then, in brief, the difference between us! no more than this— 
you rot within, I without Westminster Abbey. 
To come down a peg or two,leaving meditations to Hervey, who understood 
that sort of thing, the Abbey is a pleasant lounge in warm, or we should rather 
say very hot weather : then,it is of the temperature of an ordinary ice-house,and 
with a pair of cork soles, a muffler, and a skull-cap—without which no one 
who does not wish to join company with the illustrious dead should enter the 
fane—wefjcan get on very pleasantly : depositing your hat and cane with a fool- 
ish-faced, whisker-fringed man in a black gown in Poet’s Corner, you dangle 
about, looking at the tomb of John Dryden, observing, by the way, that the no- 
bleman who had the honour of contributing the stone—a Duke of Buckingham, 
we believe—has had his own name cut in letters as large as those of the great 
man he professes to commemorate : this is like the picture of Jacky Tar going 
to heaven holding on by a bishop's tail! Whitbread the brewer put up a bust 
of Milton in Cripplegate Church, but he had the good taste not to inscribe be- 
neath it, ‘‘ put up here by Whitbread the brewer ;” however, when a duke does 
a handsome thing, he has a right to take care that his merit shall be handsomely 
acknowledged. 
In that corner behold the chastest tablet and best inscription in the 
church, 
O RARE BEN JOHNSON! 

There is the tablet to the memory of poor Goldsmith, the profile of the poet 
—a true hibernian profile, by the way—with the inscription from the pen of the 
great Sam. Juhnson: then there is the monument to Shakspeare, and Prior, and 
Gay, and—but a batch has by this time been collected, and you are desired to 
move onward, stopping only to deposit your ‘“tizzy”’ on the tomb of some de- 
funct Abbot, who has the perpetual chink of silver rattling in his ear—pity the 
good old soul cannot hear it—and you are free of the house. ‘The guides, as 
we have said, conduct you at such a rapid rate, that you have no time to ad- 
mire or think over what you see : in fact, each chapel would occupy with plea- 
sure an entire day, and that of Henry VII. you would hardly thoroughly exhaust 
in two; when the guides leave you, however, you can stroll more at leisure 
througWthe body of the church—and if you have a sentimental fellow-medita- 
tor—one who will not talk, but who will think with you, there is no greater 
pleasure of the calm, contemplative kind, than flitting from tomb to tomb, and 
pausing to recall wandering recollections of the doings in the flesh of the moul- 
dering tenants below. As an effect of contrast, you cannot do better than spend 
the fore part of your day in Westminster Hall, amid the rush of witnesses and 
clients, the bustle of attorneys, 

The tedious forms, the solemn pate, 

The pert dispute, the dull debate, 

The drowsy bench, the babbling hall— 
and then walk across the way to the Abbey. The vanity of all human ambi- 
tions cannot be more forcibly illustrated. In the Hall, you see learned gentle- 
men in wigs, crowing, arguing, and combating like rival bantams for fame. 
You see hordes—-perfect swarms of the briefless, condemned for life to look on 
while other men are eating; or, what is an hundred-fold worse, to listen, while 
other men are speaking, for the hopeless thirst of fame. You behold awful, 
eminent judges on the bench, representing years of midnight anxiety and toil, 
employed in reaching that envied elevation, for the hope of fame. Half a mi- 
nute’s walk brings you to a silent city, where kings, heroes, beauties, titles,for- 
tunes, sleep neglected—the sleep of death—no one remembering, caring for, or 
troubling their heads about them. We behold in the tombs how petty is gran- 
deur—how puny, power—beauty, how unsightiy—fame, how obscure—for- 
tune, how mean; and if, after this, we return to the legal arena, so far from 
seeing any thing admirable, or mighty, or great, we behold a little busy hive 
of stinging unprofitable creatures, humming and droning away their little lives, 
and leaving no more lasting memories behind them than the drones of the hive 
of lesser insects. 





ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. 

There is a story extant of Sheridan the lessee, and Holland the architect 
much too good to be omitted. ‘The latter could by no means prevail upon the 
former to settle, that is, in plain English, to pay up his little bill; and after 
hanging about Sherry’s house, and hovering over the theatre day after day, at 
last caught him one fine morning attending a rehearsal. As soon as Sheridan 
saw him, he went up to the archi ect, exclaiming! ‘* My dear Holland, how 
d’ye do? You are the very man I wanted to see; I have a thousand apolo- 
gies to make to you, and fully intended to call upon you as soon as the rehear- 
sal was over.” Holland thanked him, and entered immediately upon the sub- 
ject of their accounts, upon which Sheridan replied, ‘‘ My dear Holland. they 
shall all be settled in the course of the morning; but do you know, although 
for my part I am one of the most enthusiastic admirers of the beauty of this 
theatre, which [ think will remain for years a splendid monument of your taste 
and genius, yet they tell me that the people in the one shilling gallery can 
scarcely hear a word that the performers utter ’’’ Mr. Holland expressing his 
surprize at this remark, Sheridan said, ‘* Now, I will go up into the gallery, and 
you shall stay on the stage. I will address you, and you shall ascertain the 
truth of the observation yourself.” Sheridan, accordingly mounted up into the 
lofty region allotted to the gods, from whence he affected, in dum show, and 












a June 4, 


“* Why, Holland, I really know not how to believe you. Why, I have been 
bawling till J prey 0 my lungs would have burst. Surely you have a cold 
this morning, that has prevented you from hearing me. Now, do ascend 
the gallery, and speak to me.” ith this pro i Holland immediately com- 
plied and when after considerable fatigue te ad reached that elevated spot, 
and had walked down to the front seat to address Sheridan from that tremen- 
dous height, he found no one on the stage! Sheridan had availed himself of 
the interval of their separation to leave the theatre, and poor Mr. Holland, 
who speedily discovering the hoax, had to tera t d shifts and 
stratagems of the manager, before he could obtain a successful interview. 


Vavieties. 


Retort Matrimonial.—A young wife remonstrated with her husband, a dissi- 

ae spendthrift, on his conduct. ‘‘ My love,” said he, “I am only like the 
rodigal Son, I shall reform by-and-by.” ‘“ And I will be like the Prodigal 

Son, too,” she replied, ‘ for I will arise and goto my father,” and accordingly 
off she went. 

Some people think that the great man must be always great, as in heraldry 
the eagle is always represented with outspread wings. 

Doubling the Cape.—One day the Honourable Henry Erskine, Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, was dining at the house of Mr. William Creech, book- 
seller, who was rather penurious, and entertained his guests on that occasion 
with a single bottle of Cape wine, though he boasted of some particularly fine 
Madeira wine he happened to possess. Mr. Erskine made various attempts to 
induce his host to produce a bottle of his vaunted Madeira, but to no purpose ; 
at length he said, with an air of disappointment, ‘‘ Well, well, since we can’t 
get to Madeira, we must just double the Cape.” 


A mode of attaching colours to portraits taken by the Daguerrotype, has 
been discovered ; it is extremely simple, the matter is accomplished by using 
dry colours with a dry brush. 


The owner of an animal of the Monkey or Ape tribe, allowed it one day to 
sit at an open window from which it leaped imto the opposite house, the occu- 
pier whereof refused to deliver it up, unless compelled by the Bailie of the 
Burgh where the occurrence took place. The parties, therefore, proceeded to 
that functionary who after hearing the case, declared “that its wings should 
have been clipped.” ‘* Why,” said the owner in astonishment, “ it is a Quad- 
ruped, your honour.” ‘ Quadruped here or Quadruped there,” quoth the 
worthy Bailie, ‘its wings should have been clipped.” 

It is said of a reverend father that, when a young man, he was courting a 
young lady whose name was Hill, and whose father had influence enough with 
a noble patron to obtain for him a living. Having had occasion to preach in 
her father’s church in the West of Scotland, he gave out the following psalm— 

“T to the Hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid.” 

The Difference betwixt a Poet and a Painter.—Annibal Carrachi, being asked 
to point out the difference betwixt a good poet anda good painter, replied, 
‘* Poets paint with words, and painters speak with the pencil.” 


The late Chief Baron Thompson was a very facetious companion over a 
bottle, which he much enjoyed. At one of the judges’ dinners during the as- 
sizes, there was present acertain dignitary of the church. When the cloth 
was removed, “I always think, my lord, that a certain quantity of wine does 
a maff no harm after a good dinner.” ‘ Oh no, sir, by no means,” replied the 
Chief Baron, ‘it is the uncertain quantity that does all the mischief.” 























An Irishman observed of Alsace, where excellent wine costs only twenty 
sous the bottle, that ‘* it was just the place where a prudent man might drink 
himself rich !” 

Putting a stop to a woman's tongue is said to be “a difficult punctuation.” 


Tulips.—In 1809, Titian, a fine specimen, sold for 50/. ; Dowager Countess 
of Aylesbury, 100/.; Gloria Florum Suprema, 300/.; and in 1818, Joie de 
Davey, 5001. 

The Owl Chancellor.—Some years ago, an elderly gentleman, on his way 
through Arundel, took advantage of a short halt at the Norfolk Arms to visit 
the Castle. He was much pleased, as all sensible visitors must be with every- 
thing he saw, but most with the grave moping owls of the Keep. But of all 
the family, one had that veculiar sagacity of expression which appeared to en- 
gross the whole attention of the visitor. Horns long, and horizontally pro- 
jecting from either temple ; his scarlet-coloured eyes, that seemed as if they 
had become inflamed by long-continued study ; his wings that hung loosely 
about him like a professor’s gown; his face, his feet-—every feature, in short, 
seemed to say—* This is no common owl!” ‘“ He’s a sagacious fellow, this,” 
observed the stranger. “‘ Very, sir,” said the keeper, “very! We always calls 
him the Chancellor.” ‘The what? the Chancellor?” ‘“ Yes, sir; sometimes 
the Chancellor and sometimes Lord Eldon—he’s so very wise!” ‘The stranger 
was highly amused at finding a namesake under the ivy in Arundel Keep ; and 
we need scarcely add that the visitor was in fact the Chancellor himself—the 
late venerable and learned Lord Eldon. 

Judge a man by his actions—a poet by his eye—an idler by his fingers—a 
lawyer by his leer—a boxer by his sinews—a justice by his frown—a great man 
by his modesty—an editor by his coat—a tailor by his agility—a fiddler by his 
elbow—and, finally, a woman by her neatness 

Orange Syrup.—This syrup is so easily made, and can be used so constant- 
ly with advantage, that no housekeeper should be without it. Select ripe and 
thin-skinned fruit, squeeze the juice through a sieve; to every pint add a 
pound and a-half of powdered sugar ; boil it slowly, and skim as long as any 
scum rises; you may then take it off, let it grow cold, and bottle it off. Be 
sure to secure the corks well. Two table-spoonfuls of this syrup, mixed in 
melted butter, make an admirable sauce for plum or batter pudding ; it imparts 
a fine flavour to custards, and a tea-spoonful introduced into a glass of punch 
adds much to its deliciousness. 

Financial Cons.—Why is part of the government financial plan like direc- 
tions on deal boxes? Because they tacks and ink’em!—Why another portion 
of it like anti-slavery fanatics! Because they don’t touch sugar !—Why ano- 
ther like an order for the play given to a certain city alderman ! Because it is 
getting Wood to the boxes cheap !—Why does the revised tariff oblige all to 
dress decently? Because no new duty (nudity) is imposed !—Why is the whole 
plan like a cheap plaster? Because it is the ‘* poor man’s friend !” 





RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo, Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 

honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
matical master in Upper Canada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving Into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 23-3m. 


} EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captain Willan Corner 

Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 
ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 
WARDs, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 


N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—aA visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 

the beauties of which nave been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 3m* 





LADY who has given instruction on the Piana Forte, for several years, in Canada, 
and also in this City, is desirous of obtaining a few more punils, or would have no 
objection to accept a situation in a school,in this City or vicinity, being perfectly com- 
petent to teach the general branches. The most satisfactory references will be given 
Address A. E.’at the Office of this paper, or 157 Greenwich street. May 25-3t. 
AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara. Canada, by THUMAS MOXREY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, It 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public. 

Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of publie patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are such as must command general approval 
and support. 

Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 

City of the Falls, April, 1342. -* April 23-3. 

Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance im 
Warren Street. 

Confines iis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
inferior aiticle bearing the mi spelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 


} , by the very common style in whichit is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
with much apparent emphasis, to address the architect, who stood in amaze- ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘* Joseph Gillott warranted, 
ment below, repeatedly calling out, ‘“‘ Speak louder, I can’t hear!” After some | and that ag pac _ bears a fac-simile of his s gneture ae a No. 109 

me > is ) she lescende ! 7 ‘ ENKY JESSOP begs leave to inform thetrade thathe has removed from ! 
time spe ntin this manner, Sheridan descended, asking Holl and if he heard |a a ill Beekman strect to No +} wey areehs corner of Gold étreet, where he will 
him tolerably well! the latter declaring that he must confess that he had not | constantly keep on hand.acomplete assortment of the above we:l known article 
heard a word Mr. Sheridan had uttered ; whereupon the latter exclaimed, | which willbe offered on favourable terms. May © 
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Ruatperial Parliament. 


THE TARIFF. 
House of Commons, May 10. 

The order of the day for the House going into committee on the Customs 
Acts having been read, 

Sir R. PEEL rose and said, I rejoice that we are now arrived at the period 
when we can enter seriously and continuously into the discussion of the tariff. 
The general object of Her Majesty’s Government has been to simplify the 
existing law. It cannot be denied that it is in many respects obscure and incon- 
sistent—that there are duties applicable to different articles which are not re- 
concilable with any good principle. We have applied ourselves to the simplifi- 
cation of the tariff—to make it clear, intelligible, and as far as possible con- 
sistent ; and that alone, without reference to the amount of duty, is, I appre- 
hend, a great public object. We have also attempted, speaking generally, to 
remove all absolute prohibitions upon the import of foreign articles, and to 
reduce duties which are so high as to be prohibitory to such a scale as may 
admit of a fair competition with domestic produce. There are instances in 
which that principle has been departed from, and where prohibitions are main- 
tained, and in those cases we justify departure from the rule upon special cir- 
cumstances ; but the general rule has been, to abolish prohibitions and reduce 
prohibitory duties within the range of fair competition. Our object has been, 
speaking generally, to reduce the duties on raw materials which constitute 
the elements of manufactures to an almost nominal amount, to reduce 
the duties on half-manufactured articles, which enter almost as much as raw 
materials into domestic manufactures, to a nominal amount; and with refe- 
rence to articles completely manufactured, our object has been to remove pro- 
hibitions and reduce prohibitory duties, so as toenable the foreign producer to 
compete fairly with the domestic manufacturer ; and I still entertain that con- 
fident belief and expectation which | expressed on first intimating the inten- 
tions of the Government with respect to this tariff, that the general result of 
it, if adopted by the House, will be materially to diminish the charge of living 
in this country. If you say tome, ‘* Why, you cannot make such a saving 
on this particular article as to constitute any material item inthe expenditure 
of a family,” I am quite willing to admit that with respect to particular arti- 
cles ; but speaking ofthe general effects of the tariff,as proposed by her Majes- 
ty’s Government—looking to the reduction of duties on manufactures, on raw 
materials, and the abolition of prohibitory duties—I contend, if there be any 
truth in the principles either of trade or of arithmetic, the inevitable result 
must be—and a great advantage it will prove to all classes of the community 
—to make a considerable reduction in the present price of living in this 
country. 

I will take the liberty of calling the attention of the House to some of the 
reductions proposed by her Majesty’s Government. I will first take the case 
of clover seed—an article of the utmost importance with reference to the im- 
proved system of agriculture in this country. The present duty is 20s. per 
cwt.~and such was the demand for foreign clover seed at that rate, that in 1840 
the amount of duty collected was £141,000. We propose to reduce the pre- 
sent duty by 100 per cent.,7.¢., from 20s.to 10s. I deeply regret that in ma- 
king this reduction of duty, we must inflict some injury on those districts of 
the country which have hitherto prospered by the demand of clover seed, and 
which from the high duty enjoyed a comparative monopoly ; but still, the mere 
reduction of the duty by facilitating the import of an article of such importance 
will greatly contribute to the general advantage of agriculture, particularly in 
the northern districts. We have done the same thing with regard to grass | 
seeds. Can there be anything more important to agriculture in case of a par- 
tial failure at home, or if there be a superior article in the markets of the con- 
tinent, than to facilitate the introduction of grass seeds! In fact, this article 
is in many respects like the raw material, an element of manufacture. With 
regard then to the duty on grass seeds, we have reduced it from 2(s. to 5s 
per cwt. | take next onionseed. ‘The duty on onion seed is at present Is. 
6d. per lb., which produced last year a revenue of £4,617. We propose, in 
this case, to make a very considerable reduction, and no doubt it did very 
greatly alarm the producers of onion seed. We propose to reduce the duty 
from 1s. 6d. per lb. to 20s. per cwt. 

What are the changes we propose on the introduction of another most im- 
portant class of articles, foreign woods for furniture? The duty on foreign 
woods had ranged from 50 to 100 per cent. on the value of the article. ‘That 
high amount of duty has, I believe, materially contributed to effect of late 
years a great change in the industry of this country with respect to cabinet 
work. I cannot conceive a country in which there are greater opportunities 
for consummate skill than in this ; but what inthis respect has been the con- 
sequence of the high duties on foreign woods! I know there have been cases 
in which mahogany has been imported into England, then re-exported to the 
continent, and the furniture made from it re-imported into this country, paying 
20 percent. duty. I think, therefore, it will be a great advantage to reduce 
the duty on foreign woods; and | do notin the least despair by the re- 
duction of that duty, and the effect of competition, with the skilful 
workmen of the continent, of such an improvement in the manufacture here, 
as, instead of leading vou to import furniture from France or Germany, will 
enable you to have a considerable export trade of furniture, the produce of 
skilful manufacturers in this country. But at present it is impossible to deny 
that of late years the cabinet trade, whether from the operation of this cause 
alone or conjointly with others, has been transferred from this country to 
France and Germany. So much, then, for the reduction of duty on wood for 
the purpose of ornamental furniture. By the by, I must not overlook another 
very important consideration with reference to this point, I mean the great ad- 
vantage that wil arise generally from the reduction of the duty on mahoga- 
ny. It hasof late years been discovered that this article, which hitherto has 
been exclusively devoted to furniture and ornamental purposes, might most ad- 
vantageously be applied to purposes of ship building. It has peculiar proper- 
ties for resisting the dry rot, and if the price was reduced, it might most ex- 
tensively be employed in some parts of ships. 

There is no part of the tariff in which we make more important alterations 
than in that which relates to the reduction of the duty on ores. Whether I 
speak of iron, lead, or copper, in my opinion great advantage to the commerce 
and manufactures of this country will result from permitting the entry of these 
important articles at much more diminished rates of duty than at present. Let 
me take the case of copper. At present you cannot import and sinelt foreign 
copper for internal use. In France and Belgium, I believe I state the fact, 
the price of smelted copper has been less by £10 perton than in this country ; 
and ships can be fastened aud coppered on the continent at a much cheaper 
rate than in this country. And as a decisive proof of the advantage which 
may be derived from reducing the price of manufactured copper in this coun- 
try, or rather of raising it on the continent, as this tariff has already had the 
effect of doing—for it has raised the price of manufactured copper in France 











law. The effect of imposing an excessive duty has been in this, as in other 
cases, to lead to an illicit importation of the article. 

On timber, I believe, we are to have a separate discussion—a difference of 
opinion, I know, has been expressed on the subject of the proposed reduction 
of the duty on that article. For my part, I must say, that the more I consi- 
der the subject, the more firmly I hold the opinion that we are about to confer 
an important benefit on the consumer by the relinquishment of a certain amount 
—a very great amount, I admit—of revenue. [| beg to remind the House of 
the memorable dictum of Mr. Deacon Hume. He observed, that we have 
abundance of untaxed coal, abundance of untaxed iron, and that we only want 
abundance of untaxed wood in order to be provided cheaply with the three 
great primary raw materials of employment, and of necessary consumption. I 
am aware that it is a grave objection to my plan that it will occasion a loss to 
the revenue of 600,000/., but I do not know any article in which a reduction of 
price will be more useful. 

These are the principal raw materials,or elements of manufactures, in respect 
to which great reductions have been made, and | have stated some instances of 
the benefit which will, I think, arise to trade from the plan I have brought for- 
ward, 

I now approach the consideration of a reduction of duty on articles of for- 
eign manufacture. We propose, speaking generally, to apply an amount of 
duty not exceeding 20 per cent. to such articles. There may be particular 
exceptions in cases where it has been shown that such a duty would be pro- 
ductive of injury, but the general rule is to establish a maximum duty of 20 
per cent. 

An objection has, I know, been taken by some gentlemen to the proposed reg 
duction on articles of this class. It is said that in making that reduction, and 
inviting the competition of foreign manufacturers, we have begun at the wrong 
end; that we ought to have dealt more largely with the corn laws—{cheers 
from the Opposion benches ;] that we ought to have reduced to a greater de- 
gree the duties on articles of provisions ; and that it is not just or wise to re- 
duce the duties on foreign manufactures until such alterations have been made 
—[Cheers from the same quarter.] Now, I wish to consider fairly the force 
of that objection. My answer to that is, in the first place, that we have redu- 
ced in a very material degree the price of the necessaries of life. There has 
been a very material reduction in the duties on the import of foreign corn ; and | 
that any man who will compare the duties payable this day on foreign oats,bar- 
ley, and wheat, with those which would have been payable if the old law had 
been in force, must admit that there has been a very great diminution. 

I will now take the article of meat. JI find that the importation of beef, 
fresh or slightly salted, is absolutely prohibited, and the case is the same with 
regard to fresh pork. The proposal we make is, that provisions of this class 
shall be admitted at a duty of 8s. acwt. I find that salted beef is at present 
subject toa duty of 12s. per cwt., or 1¢d. per lb.; we propose to reduce its 
amount to 8s. acwt. Hams are subject to a duty of 1/. 8s.: we propose to 
reduce it 100 per cent.—to 14s. Live animals, such as oxen, calves, sheep, 
and hogs, which are now absolutely prohibited, we propose to admit at rates of 
duty, which are supposed by some to be extravagantly low, but which, I 
trust, I shall be enable to show will inflict no injury on the agricultural inte- 
ae although they afford a security against any undue increase on the price of 
veel. 

I will next take the case of fish. On salmon, which is now prohibited, we 
propose a duty of 10s. the cwt. But it is said we remove the duties from fish 
which enter into the consumption of the rich, while fish consumed by the poor 
are prohibited, or only admitted at ahigh duty. Let us look at that species of 
fish in which the poor are most interested—the herring. A person who writes 
to me under the influence of alarm for the reduction! propose, says: ‘ Nore 
way produces, | think, as many herrings as we do. Go to the Baltic, and you 
may purchase herrings at 7s. 6d. to 8s. a barrel, while ours cost from 18s. to 
20s. I presume the Norwegian herrings can be landed in Ireland at 11s. to 12s. 
per barrel, while ours cannot at less than 20s. to 22s. I ama free trader in eve- 
ry other respect—[cheers and laughter;] but with respect to herrings, I cau- 
tion you against the general ruin which you are about to inflict on those enga- 
ged in that branch of trade.” | think this (continued the right hon. baronet) a 
very fair example of the general feeling, as to all reductions. 1 do not share 











de Paris, jewellery, &c., for which articles prices would be to be determined, 
but certainly a great deal under your Custom-house duties.” 

Now, could there be a more lucid exposition that you are not conferring a@& 
benefit on the domestic manufacturer of this country by imposing duties om 
the foreign manufactures which can be avoided! Is it not clear that it would 
be more beneficial to the domestic manufacturer that he should know the ex- 
tent of the competition to which he is subjected—that he should be aware of 
it, and not be subjected to an illicit, unseen competition, against which he cam 
take no precautions ? 

There have been no parties with whom there has been more intercourse, ep 
whose case has called for more serious attention on my part, and on that of my 
colleagues, though not supported by any powerful interest, than the interests of 
those parties concerned in the manufacture of straw plait. They are mostly 


explained their condition under an anticipated reduction of the duty on straw 
plait ; and we have been induced in consequence of their representations to im 
crease the duty upon the import of the foreign manufactured article from 5s. 
to 7s. 6d. the pound, in the hope that they will be able to live by the exercise 
of their ingenuity with the customs at that rate. But I wish to convince 
them of the delusiveness of the security they ask. At present the duty on 
the raw material in straw to be used in plaiting is not more than 1d. per Ib. ; 
the duty on the manufactured article is the extravagant one of 17s. 6d per 
lb. It was so light an article that there are great facilities of introducing it. 
I give the House a practical proof of the manner of introducing it. Here is 
the straw introduced for manufacture, and this is subjected only to 1d. per Ib. 
on its introduction. (The right hon. baronet here exhibited a small bundle of 
bleached and cut straw, about eight inches in length, and of the thickness of 
a man’s wrist, neatly bound up.) But in this straw, so intended to be intro- 
duced, at such a very low rate of duty, is enclosed the article which is charged 
on its admission with a duty of 17s. 6d. a pound. Here is a complete and de- 
cisive proof of the little advantage that is derived to the domestic manufac- 
turer from these fictitious duties so easily evaded. (The right hon. baronet 
here tore the binding from one end of the bundle of straw, and from the cen- 
tre of it took out a neat small roll of straw plait about the thiekness of the 
thumb, which had been concealed inside the bundle. This exhibition caused 
considerable sensation.) Now, these are the general grounds upon which 
vindicate the reduction of the duties upon the foreign manufactures ; first, that 
we have made such a reduction in the cost of subsistence as justifies us in re- 
ducing the duties upon foreign manufactures ; secondly, that the existing rate 
of duties is in many cases so high as to afford no protection whatever. 

Sir, I dare say, by stating the amount of the reductions I propose on some 
articles of foreign produce, I have caused some alarm on the part of the pro- 
ducers of those commodities in this country—I speak particularly of those who- 
are concerned in the production of cattle and the supply of meat, and I want to 
address myself to that part of the subject. Now, 1 am quite aware that there 
has been a general apprehension on the subject of the importation of cattle 
and it has been constantly urged that it would be just to defer to that appre- 
hension, and that it was in vain to argue against it. Sir, I venture to differ al- 
together from that statement. Ido not think it would be consistent with the 
part of areal friend of this country to defer to unjust apprehension. In the 
first place let me, however, observe, that some portion of the reduction that 
has taken place lately in the price of cattle is not owing to the proposed tariff. 
There must have been at this time of the year a reduction; it was unavoida- 
ble; and therefore the whole of the reduction must not be charged to the 
tariff. Butif persons will insert advertisements in newspapers offering to sup- 
ply populous towns with butchers’ meat from Hamburgh at 3d. a |b., and if 
parties will not inquire into the fact, but take it for granted, and will sell their 
ca't'e in consequence, I cannot help it. A little inquiry would have shown 
them that the house with the fine German name at Hamburgh does not exist at 
all—[laughter ; ]—and at present at Hamburgh they would have found that they 
were paying 6d. a |b. there for their butchers’ meat. My belief is that inte- 
rested parties pretending a sympathy with the graziers have inserted this ad- 
vertisement, and encouraged this panic, for the purpose of taking advantage of 
it, and bringing cattle into the market. But [ trust the delay which-has taken 





in the apprehensions of this correspondent of mine. I could not help replying 
to him that he had not convinced me that I was about to inflict ruin on the | 
working classes of the north of Ireland, by enabling them to get for 10s. a | 
barrel of herrings for which they must at present pay 20s. But I want also to | 
encourage the native fishery, so as to enable our fishermen to maintain a suc- | 
cessful competition with foreigners. Why should not the inhabitants of the 

north of Scotland be able to compete with the Norwegians for the supply of | 
herrings to the north of Ireland? I say, reduce the duty on timber, enable the | 
fisherman to build a better kind of boat, in order that he may go further to sea, | 
and navigate in rougher weather, and then he will be able to compete with fo- | 
reign fishermen. He has as much industry,as great skill,and by exposing him to 

a certain amount of competition, you apply a stimulus to greater exertion than 

is now called for from him. | 

Now I come to vegetables, and those especially which chiefly enter into the | 
consumption of the working classes. I find that onions are charged with an 
import duty of 3s. per cwt.; I propose to reduce it to 6d. I find potatoes 
subject to a duty of 2s. percwt., amounting almost toa prohibition. During 
last winter great alarm was felt relative to the failure of the supply during the 
prevalence of the wet weather. The result proved that those apprehensions 
were nut altogether well founded ; but I must say, considering the immense im- 
portance of this article of subsistence, that a duty of 2s. per cwt., which is al- | 
most prohibitory, is too high to be maintained, and that a very material reduc- | 
tion of duty on foreign imports ought to be made. 

I now pass tothe mention of rice. The duty at present is 1/. per quarter ; I 
propose to reduce it to 7s. 

I will now notice hops. There appears in the tariff no reduction of duty on 
this vegetable. I thought, looking at the many difficulties with which the ques- 
tion was encompassed, that the best course would be to communicate freely 
with parties who ha@ local and personal knowledge of the production of hops, | 
and to suspend any decision on the matter until [ should have had such com- | 
munications. Full communications of that nature have now taken place, and | 
her Majesty’s Government have formed their decision. Considering the great 
vicissitudes of the seasons, the high price which hops bear at some seasons 
compared with the price at others ; considering also the great importance of 
this article as entering into the beverage of the people, I mean beer and ale, I 
do think that the present great duty on hops is extravagant. 
of duty on hops is 8/. lls. per cwt. After having given the subject full consi- | 
deration, we feel it to be our duty to propose to Parliament that the duty mey 
be reduced from 8/ 11s. to 4/. 10s. 

I think, after what I have stated, it cannot be justly alleged that Govern- | 
ment have not made material alterations in the prices of the articles which con- | 











and Belgium—lI may be allowed to state a circumstance which occurred last 
week. A foreign power was desirous of entering into a very large contract | 
for the building of several steam-ships. Application was made to this coun- 
try, and the only objection made to entering into acontract for the building of 
these steam-ships here to a very large extent was on account of the expense | 
of coppering and fastenings, and preparing the steam-boilers in this country, 
as compared with France and Belgium. | believe the decision as to the place 
in which the contract shall be entered into has been suspended until the de- 
termination of this House shall have been made known ; and | have every 
reason to believe, in case there should be an adequate reduction of the price 
of copper in this country, as compared with the price in other countries, that 
that contract, instead of being transferred to a continental port, will be taken 
in this country. 

I pass now from copper to other articles forming most important elements of 
manufactures, which are arranged under the head of * Oils and Extracts.” 
lhe manufactures of this country have been exposed of late years to a great 
comparative disadvantage, on account of the price of oil. In point of fact. 
there is not a more important article in respect to the manulactures of this 
country. ‘The present duty on spermaceti oil is 26/. 12s. per ton, and on train 
and blubber oil the rate isthe same. I propose to reduce the duty, in respect 
to train and blubber oil, from 26/. 12s. to 6/ por tun; and that on spermace- 
tioil to 15/.; thus admitting competition with oil prepared in America, in 
cases where the price of oil in this country is at an extraordinary or extravagant 
‘mount. A very short time since the price of spermaceti oil in this country 
was from 60/. to 70/ per tun; but lately, I think in 1839 and 1840, it has risen 
to 951. and even to 1L11/ pertun. What was the 
increase in price! <A great decrease in consumption. Of late years we have 
had tu sustain a formidable competition with the United States in some branches 
of manufactures ; and they have had this advantage over us, that spermace 
ti oil could be procured there at 3s. to 4s. a gallon, when in this country the 
price was 8s. to 9s., or 100 per cent Ihe reduction of duty we pro- 
prose, while it will prove highly beneficial to manufactures, will not injuriously | 
eflect the capital employed in that important branch of our cominerce, the | 
sperm fishery 


consequence ol this great 
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From oil [ pass to dye-stuffs and drugs In respect to dye-stuffs, without 
entering into minute details, I may state generally t it the present amount ol 
duty on those articles imported 1s so great as to lead to extensive smuggling 
Very recently, a person who had smugyleJ a quantity of muzc vomica com | 
pounded with the Custom-house , and paid 1,009/ to escape the rigour of the 


stitute the sustenance of the people of this country. Take the whole tariff, | 
and not any one individual article, and then can you deny that a material re- 
duction has been made in the cost of sustenance, and that we are justified on 
that account in calling on the manufacturer to submit to a reduction of those 
duties which are supposed to constitute his protection? Now, in my opinion, 
there are very material errors in the general opinion with respect to the com- 
parative cost of living in this country and foreign countries ; and you will find, | 
if you institute a comparison, particularly with respect to the inhabitants of | 
large towns on the continent that the cost of living of skilled manufacturers in 
those towns is very nearly as great as in this country 

But supposing the answer I have given on the reduced price of provisions 
and the reduction on articles of consumption not to be entirely satisfactory in 
proving my argument ; yet there 1s another and conclusive ground, indepen- 
dent of the reduction of the price of provisions—l allude to the reduction of 
duties on articles of foreign manufacture. I say those high duties are a mere \ 
delusion. The check is the smuggler; and it isa mere delusion to tell the 
home manufacturer that you pay a duty of 30 or 40 per cent. on the import of 
the foreign article, if he is robbed of that protection by the introduction of the 
same article in an illicit manner. Just let me read to the House—for this is 
important, in order to remove an uneasy feeling from the mind of the home 
manufacturer—a bond fide letter from a smuggler—[a laugh ]—a large and very 
[ want to give you a conclusive proof of the powerless- 





extensive smuggler | 
ness of high protective duties to keep foreign goods out of the market. This | 
is a letter of course not addressed to me—[laughter]—but [ guarantee it to | 
be a bona fide letter addressed by a man of large means and capital in regular | 
intercourse with this great city as a smuggler. It isdated December, 1841. | 
After offering his services on the goods from a certain port, he adds :— 


‘*T am also able to forward to you. every week. blondes and laces (I mean 
irticles manufactured at Lille, Arras, Caen, Chantilly, &c ) at a very low pre- 


nium by the indirect channel—[laughter.] The goods would be delivered in 
| London the same weck of the re -eption here, by a sure and discreet individual ; 
my means are always free of losses and dam ges, I would not use them | 
Here follow the prices at which I might at present lertake the passage :— 
** Per Cent. | 
Blondes, by pieces, according to value » @ 
* Blonde veils, according to value.... - Sor 8) 
Laces (Lille ditto)... ...cc.coccccee---+s 8S Or Sh 
Silk gloves.... 2... err ae 42:30. 15 
“Kid gloves,..... 7 SS i2 to 13 


The present rate | __— 


| a superior description of meat was used, had risen from 40s in 


| the apy 


| now take the case of the che! apprene 


place in bringing forward this tariff has induced the farmer to form a sober 
judgment ; and the cattle panic is fast dying away. Now, in arguing this 
question of cattle, 1 am not about to say that there will be no reduction of 
price. I amnot about to maintain that argument, but Iam about to establish 
this, that the price of cattle and meat in this country has been extravagantly 
high, and that a reduction ought, if you can effect it, to be made. Suppose, 
Sir, any man—any grazier in this country, some twenty years since, had com 
templated what was to happen with respect to Ireland and Scotland. Suppose 
you had told him fifteen years ago what was the then produce of Ireland ané 
Scotland, and had foretold to him the wonderful discoveries of steam, and the 
facilities of bringing cattle from Aberdeen and other parts of Scotland and 
Ireland to the London market, and that the produce of Ireland and Scotland 
would increase in an inordinate degree; I apprehend then that the English 
grazier would have felt a panic quite as great as now, and would have con 


| tended that it was quite impossible for him to compete in the market with the 


Irish and Scotch cattle-dealers. But what has been the result !—that notwith- 


| standing this amount of increase of cattle the price of meat has been increas- 


ing, and to an extent which really deserves serious consideration. Just observe 
the increase from Ireland and Scotland. Now, I take the navy contracts for 
fresh meat within the last four or five years. The navy contracts for Green- 
wich Hospital were— 


Fresh Beef. Leadenhall Market. , 
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Navy Contracts.|Greenwich Hospita Shipping. ’rivate Families. 
Years. — — — 
cwt | lb cwt |} lb. | cwt. lb. Ib. 
s d d 8. d d s. d. d d. d 
1835 35 4.75 3.79) 40 7.50 $35) 36 0 3.8 74 to 8 
1836 38 3.53 |4.10; 41 350 1.42; 39 0 4.1% 8 — 8h 
1837 42 3.44 4.53) 5011.50 54°) 38 0 4.07 8 — 8 
1838 41 3.81 442) 42 5 154) 38 0 (407 7,— 8 
1839 43 0.25 |4.6( AT 7.50 5.1 44 0 (4.7) 7; — 8 
1840 | 46 7.99 4.99) 54 O 57; 45 0 (4.8: 8 — 8b 
is41 | 49 292/527] 56 050 6 | 48 0 [514 8 — 8 





Therefore in 1841 the navy contract price had risen from 353. in 1835, te 
493. per cwt in 1841; whilst the contract price for Greenwich Hospital, where 
1835 to 56s 
per cwt. in 1841. Now, I will take pork, and rem¢ mber that all this swelled 
the navy estimates 

The following statement shows the quantity and prices of salt pork contract- 
ed for, for the use of the navy in each year since 1835, and the average pmce, 
and number of hogs slaughtered averaging 210 lb. each :-— 


~ No. of Hogs. 
of 210 lb, each. 


No. of | Price per Average 


Years 








| 

| Tierces | Tierce rate per lb. 

| a. @ d 
1835; 11,500 414 8 3.55 17,523 
1836 | 12,000 612 2} 4.95 18,285 
1837 | 10,000 514 4 { 4.28 15,238 
1838 10,000 5 19 103 4.46 15,238" 
1839 17,000 611 41 8 4 92 | 25,904 
1840 15,000 615 2 | 5.07 | 22,857 
1841 16,000 7 3 & 5,37 24,380 





therefore, in 1835, as compared with 1841, was as £4 14s. 8d. to 


The price, 
7 3s. 5d. 
' Now. . irely T have said enough to show, that notwithstanding the great 
amount of the imports of cattle from Ireland and from Scotland, still there has 
been that increase in the price of meat in the markets of this country as to make 
it desirable to open them to competition. Does not this state of things suggest 
rehension that the population of this country is increasing more rapidly 
than the supply? We then propose an amount of duty of 1d. per pound on: 
the importation of fresh meat or slightly salted provisions, and of 11. a-head ox 
portation of cattle 
h respect to the alarm entertain 1 by the domestic producer, I se. 
the case of the lean cattle from the fat cattle; and I think I could preye 
+o the complete satisfaction of every English grazier, that ifa facility be given 


} 
' 


© in} 


' nportation of lean cattle, I shall, by my scheme, confer nothing but am 
{vantage upon him. 1 have made i ries upon this point, and [ find, that 
, a comparison of the profit of feeding lean cattle, it has, of late years, been 
i almost to nothing. In point of fact, the feeding of lean cattle ts se 

that it would be given up and cease if it were not for the advantage 
the manure. At the sam e, however. I am bene ; im nediately thas 
tent alees of 3 turalists lin the useful occupation of 
‘a of _ vt rsee Tamtaking. Batt will 


| ig the marke Ws counLTY - 
yns as to the dangers of the importa 
| dangers of competition ar 


tion of fat cattle. From what country will the 


And generally all silk goods, as gros de Naples, ‘satins, gros des Indes, ou 


women and children, and live in certain districts of the country. They have- 
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Let the agriculturalists in this department of a < depend upon it that British cruisers, and avows the intention of his Government to exercise it, to 
the considerable distance from which the supplies are to be brought, and that search American vessels at sea in time of peace with a view to ascertain their 
the tempestuous seas to which the particular products must be exposed, and | national character. He adds, that “ this examination of papers of merchant- 
not the amount of duty, is the protection to the agriculturalists of whom I speak. men suspected of being engaged in the slave trade, even though they hoist a 
Would any man suppose that there was much danger of a sufficient supply and | United States flag, is a proceeding which it is absolutely necessary that British 
impo-tatioa from Spain and Portugal ! I do not suppose that a single ox, fat or | cruisers, employed in the suppression of the slave trade, should continue to 
Jean, will ever cross the Bay of Biscay. I will first take the case of France, | practise, &e. sais 
and I shall assert that France is an importing, and not an exporting country. | In a communication from the successor of Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, 
am prepared to show that, in 1840, the number of oxen exported from France | to Mr. Stevenson, dated 13th of October, 1841, the views and determination 
was 12,529, while the number imported exceeded 39,000 ; that the number of | announced in the preceding letter are confirmed, and Lord Aberdeen thus states 
sheep exported in 1840, was upwards of 92,000, while in the same year the the ground upon which rests this pretension to search American vessels in time 
imports amounted in round numbers to 135,0C0; in short, if I were to go | of peace: “ But the undersigned must observe, that the present happy concur- 
through the whole of the last twelve or fifteen years, I could show that the ba- | rence of the states of Christendom in this great object (the suppression of the 
lance of imports had greatly during the same period of time exceeded the ex- slave trade) not merely justifies but renders indispensable, the right now claim- 
I will now take the price of meat in France. Here is a comparison of | ed and exercised by the British Government,” that isto say, the right of enter- 
the prices of meat in the eighty-six chief towns of the various departments of | ing and examining American vessels to ascertain their true nationality. 
France. In 1822, in the market of Soane, the price of all sorts of meat per It is no part of my duty to offer any comments upon this pretension, nor upon 
kilogramme was 8}d., and in 1841 the price had risen to 14d., thus showing the reasons advanced in support of it ; and, if it were, I should find the duty 
that there had been an advance of 62 per cent. in the price of all sorts of meat. far better performed for me than I could perform it for myself in the annual 
I think, then, that this shows there will be no danger from foreign competition | Message of the President of the United States to Congress of the 7th of De- 
with regard to France. cember, 1841. Jn that document will be found the views of the American Go- 
Now, with respect to Belgium and Holland. The British Minister in Bel-| vernment upon this subject, and it is there emphatically declared, that ‘ how- 
gium saw the alarm which prevailed in this country, and wrote as follows :— | ever desirous the United States may be for the suppression of the slave trade, 
“T observe also the low prices at which foreign meat is to be brought in under they cannot consent to interpolations into the maritime code at the mere will 
the new tariff, at 3d. per |b. ; it cannot be done, inasmuch as the price of beef and pleasure of other Governments. We deny the right of any such interpo- 
has risen from 66s. to 70s., veal from 80s. to 85s.,and mutton from 60s. to 62s.” | lation to any one, or all the nations of the earth, without our consent. We 
With respect to Holland, I apprehend that the price of meat and cattle there | claim to have a voice in all amendments or alterations of that code, and when 
will prevent any great competition from that quarter. Spain is out of the | we are given to understand, as in this instance, by a foreign Government, that 
question. Prussia is a large exporting and not importing country ; and, look- | its treaties with other nations cannot be executed without the establishment and 
ing to all these circumstances, Holstein and Jutland are the only two resources | enforcement of new principles of maritime police, to be applied without our 
from which danger is to be apprehended. Look at the extent of the country — consent, we must employ a language neither of equivocal import nor suscepti- 
remember the enormuvs increase of cattle which arrives here from Ireland and | ble of misconstruction.” 
Scotland, and compare the extent of Holstein and Jutland,and then say wheth- You will perceive, Sir, by these extracts that the British Government has 
er any chance can occur which by possibility can interfere with the interests of advanced a pretension which it asserts to be indispensable to the execution of 
the British farmer. I say at once that if you canfmake a reduction in the price | its treaties for the suppression of the slave trade, and to which the President 
of meat in the London market, there will be conferred upon the consumer an | of the United States has declared that the American Government will not sub- 
advantage without any injury to the agricultural interests. I do not despair of | mit. This claim of search, it will be observed, arising, as is asserted, out of 
seeing this country, with the improvements in machinery and in chymical ope- | existing obligations, has relation to the isolated treaties for the abolition of this 
rations, equal to France in her exports. I do not despair of seeing this a truly | traffic which were in force at the date of the communications of Lord Palmer- 
exporting country—an exporter of cattle. Above all, I will take the gradual | ston and Lord Aberdeen. It is now known that the combined treaty upon 
increase of price in this country as a proof of the importance of establishing this subject is more extensive in its operations, and more minute In some of 
some check, and as justifying the government in removing prohibition and re-' the details of its execution, than the separate treaties with France, which pre- 
, ducing the duty on meat. I repeat, the agriculturalists can have no ground ceded it, and equally indefinite in the duration of its obligations. Of course 
for alarm. Why, in London, you slaughter not less than 180,000 head of cat- | measures which were not only justifiable but indispensable, for the execution 
tle from Smithfield alone, and the total consumption of cattle in this country | of the latter, will find equal justice and necessity in the obligations of the 
is from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 heads per annum. ‘Therefore there can be | former. é 
no cabse for apprehension that there will be such a competition of cattle as can | | Wzth this previous declaration made by one of the parties to this quintuple 
be prejudicial to the agricultural interests of this country. Look at the case of | treaty, concerning its operations, the American government cannot shut their 
horses; the present duty is 1/, per head. What is the amount of duty received | eyes to their true position. ‘The moral effect which such a union of five great 
on the importation of all horses! It did not realise last year more than 400/. | powers, two of which are eminently maritime, but three of which have never, 
But you have exported to a very considerable extent. I will take the year | perhaps, had a vessel engaged in that traffic, is calculated to produce upon the 
i841. In that year you imported 339 horses at 1/. per head, and you exported | United States and upon other nations, which like them, may be indisposed to 
4,538 horses from different parts of the united kingdom. I shall rejoice when | these combined :novements, though it may be regretted, yet furnishes no just 
I see the same course taken with respect tocattle. I shall rejoice when I see | cause of complaint. But the subject assumes another aspect when they are 
the chymical and scientific arrrangements for the improvement ofé the breed of | told by one of the parties that their vessels are to be forcibly entered and ex- 
cattle so brought to bear, that I shall not despair of witnessing the exportation | amined in order to carry into effect these stipulations. Certainly the American 
of our cattle to as great an extent as that of our horses government does not believe that the high powers, contracting parties to this 
Now, sir, these are the grounds on which | rest the proposition of her Majes- | treaty, have any wish to compel the United States by force to adopt their 
ty’s Government. I have thought it my duty to go into these details, feeling, | measures to its provisions, or to adopt its stipulations. 
from the full consideration which has been bestowed upon the subject by her| They have too much confidence in their sense of justice to fear any such re- 
Majesty’s Government, that public advantage will result to all classes, inclu- | sult,and they will see with pleasure the prompt disavowal made by yourself, sir, 
ding the agricultural classes, from the reduction of duty on the importation of | in the name of your country, at the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, of any 
foreign meat and foreign cattle, and, above all, by the removal of prohibitions | intentions of this nature. But were it otherwise, and were it possible they 
from all the articles upon which we found them fixed when I first introduced | might be deceived in this confident expectation, that would not alter in one 
this measure. Many gentlemen who hear me may probably be strenuous ad- | title their course of action. Their duty would be the same, and the same 
mirers, I will not say of the principles of free trade, for with respect to them would be their determination to fultil it. They would prepare themselves, 
1 suppose that at this time there can be little difference of opinion; but of the with apprehension, indeed, but without dismay—with regret, but with firmness, 
advantages of purchasing in the cheapest markets—[Loud cries of ‘“‘ Hear, | for one of those desperate straggles which have sometimes occurred in the 
hear,” from the Opposition benches.] I understand that cheer. ButIam_ not | history of the world, but where a just cause and the favour of Providence have 
new about to go into that question, and I postpone also the question of sugar | given strength to comparative weakness,and enabled it to break down the pride 
for the present, as [ intend to state, when the time arrives, the grounds on which | of power. 
I think that this article should be an exception to the general rule. Iam now; But I have already said the United States do not fear that any such united 
advocating the same principles as an illustrious statesman, now no more, with | attempt will be made upon their independence. What, however, they may 
whom I had the good fortune to co-operate, when he proposed certain changes, reasonably fear, and what they do fear is, that in the execution of this treaty 
though not so extensive as ours, in the commercial policy of the country in the | measures will betaken whichthey must resist. How far the acts of one of 
year 1825. He prefaced his plan with these words :—‘] am not anxious to the parties, putting its construction upon its own duties and upon the obliga- 
give effect to new principles, where circumstances do not call for their applica- | tions of its co-contractors, may invoive these in any unlooked-for consequences, 
tion ; feeling as I do, from no small experience in public business—and every | either by the adoption of similar measures, or by their rejection, | do not pre- 
day confirms that feeling—how much, in the vast and complex interests of this | sume to judge. Certain it is, however, that if the fact and the principle ad- 
country, all general theories, however incontrovertible in the abstract, require | vanced by Lord Aberdeen are correct—that these treaties for the abolition of 
to be weighed with a calm circumspection, to be directed by a temperate dis- | the slave trade cannot be executed without forcibly boarding American ships 
cretion, and to be adapted to all the existing relations of society with a care- | at sea in time of peace, and that the obligations created by them confer not 
ful hand, and a due regard to the establishments and institutions which have | only the right thus to violate the American flag but make that measure a duty 
grown up under those relations.” Those, I think, were just, profound, and | —then it is also aduty of France to pursue the same course. Should she put 
wise remarks ; and in the temper and spirit in which he brought forward his | this construction upon her obligations, it is obvious the United States must do 
propositions, | and my colleagues have attempted to remove prohibitions, to re- | to her as they will do to England, if she persist in this attack upon their inde- 
duce duties, and to balance between conflicting interests; with a determination pendence. 
to make our measures as effectual as possible ; but with care, at the same time, Should she not, it does not become me to investigate the nature of her po- 
that as small an amount of individual suffering as was found to be compatible sition with respect to one of her associates whose opinion concerning their re- 
with the public good should be occasioned. | lative duties would be so widely different from their own.—But | may express 
We have brought forward this measure at a period of considerable financial _ the hope that the government of His Majesty, before ratifying this treaty, will 
embarrassment ; we have set an example to the whole of Europe, which will | examine maturely the pretensions asserted by one of the parties, and see how 
show that in the midst of financial difficulties we are not afraid to attempt a | these can be reconciled, not only with the honour and interest of the United 
reduction of our import duties ; that we have looked to other means for meet- States, but with the received principles of the great maratime code of nations. 
ing our difficulties ; that in the face of these difficulties we have come forward | I may make this appeal with the more confidence from the relations subsisting 
to reduce greatly the duties on foreign articles of consumption. This we have | between France and the United States, from a community of interest in the hi- 
done ; but I deeply regret to say that other countries have not come forward in berty of the seas, from a community of opinion respecting We principles which 
the same spirit by making corresponding reductions, to give increased facilities | guard it, and from acommunity in danger, should it ever be menaced by the 











for admitting our imports in return Sut notwithstanding temporary obstruc- ambition of any maritime power. 
tions, the example of Eng'and must ultimately prevail with the legislators of It appears to me, Sir, that in asking the attention of His Majesty's Govern- 


foreign countries ; they may indulge a hope—it will be a delusive hope—that ment to the subject of the quintuple treaty, with a view to its reconsideration, I 
by increasing their imposts on your productions they may succeed in making am requesting nothing on the part of the United States inconsistent with the 
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that was refused asa needless sacrifice of property. The Burgher Guard was 
called out ; but the services of a body of twenty thousand strong were useless 
in the management of a few bad fire-engines ; and, when it was too late, a few 
houses were ordered to be pulled down. 

The flames no longer dealt with a few houses : they were arrested for a short 
time by reaching the wider space of the Hapfenmarkt ; when suddenly, in the 
afternoon, smoke burst from the steeple of the Nicolai Church. Accumulated 
in the large body of the church, the heat set fire to a new quarter, and the 
warehouses on the Catherinen Canal were soon blazing for a quarter of amile. 
Mr. Lindley, an English gentleman who was engaged by the town in the con- 
struction of a railroad, suggested that a large line of buildings already given up 
should be razed ; and the attempt was begun at six o'clock on Thursday even- 
ing ; but it was inefliciently carried on. ‘The quarter to be saved was overta- 
ken by the tide of fire, which shifted hither and thither with the wind ; and for 
the next three days it ebbed and flowed in uncontrolled fury. The Town- 
house, the Borsenhalle, the Post-office, the Senate-house, and other public 
buildings, were successively destroyed ; the masses of buildings in the inter- 
vals being swept away. 

In the mean time, the town was like one in a state of siege: as each quarter 
took fire, the inhabitants hastily abandoned it. Some hurried away to the 
country ; others brought their property into the streets, and there, in the panic, 
left it ; and it served as fuel to the flames, which thus found a readier passage 
across the crowded streets. ‘The poor, driven from house and home, and des- 
titute of means, assembled in the streets which were yet free from the flames : 
and many more of all classes poured out into the fields, where they collected 
their furniture and household ware. 

At length energetic measures were taken; the troops were called out ; 
others, Prussians, were summoned from Magdeburg; artillery was sent for 
from Harburg, in Hanover, and gunpowder from Gluckstadt and the Stade ; 
and cannon was brought to bear in cutting off the path of the flames ; by which 
means, on Sunday night the conflagration was brought under command, and by 
Tuesday it was entirely extinguished. But a quarter of the great and wealthy 
city is gone ; one who went to look for the safety of the senate-house could not 
find the spot! Little reliance can as yet be placed on the statistics of the ca- 
lamity ; but it helps to shape the idea of it when it is told that nearly the whole 
of the public buildings and churches are destroyed, with two or three thousand 
houses, and the number of the streets entirely destroyed is computed at forty- 
six! The new exchange escaped unhurt, through the exertions of a Mr. 
Smith. 

The number of those who lost their lives is estimated at 150 to 250; but the 
real number will pfobably never be known. Surveyors have already been en- 
gaged in the hopeless task of estimating the destruction of property. The lo- 
cal fire-offices are understood to be quite unequal to meet the burden thrown 
upon them. The London offices, it has been said, will suffer severely ; and it 
was supposed that the Sun, the Royal Exchange, and the Phoenix fire-offices 
were, in the aggregate, liable to the amount of £1,000,000 ; but a paragraph 
in the daily papers denies that the London offices had insured any ‘ buildings.” 
The estimate of the loss has varied greatly, the latest and highest being 
£7,000,000. Although the Bank of Hamburg was destroyed, it has been offi- 
cially announced that its treasure and books are safe. ‘ 

During the conflagration, the conduct of the people was admirable for order 
and peaceableness. After it, however, some reports of incendiarism were cir- 
culated, and the anger of the people was naturaily roused. It wes directed 
against some of the English residents, and especially against a Mr. Thompson, 
who gave great assistance in blowing up some buildings. In this disturbance, 
some persons were seriously, and, it 1s feared, even mortally injured. An offi- 
cial declaration, however, was issued, stating that the reports were groundless ; 
and order was restored on Tuesday. Assistance was afforded to the sufferers 
in every possible way. ‘The inhabitants were returning to the town with their 
goods; the authorities providing shelter for the houseless ; governors of the 
neighbouring provinces of Schleswig, Holstein, and Bremen, came to the 
town to render assistance in person ; and 1,400 carpenters were sent for from 
Bremen 

It is stated in the latest account that 60 streets, courts, and alleys, and 15 
public buildings, in all about 1,500 houses have fallen a sacrifice. The number 
of lives lost is said to be between 250 and 300. 

The city was in a state of comparative quietude on Friday last, for the first 
time since the fire ; on that day the merchants of the city were enabled again 
to meet within the walls of their own Exchange, a pathway having been open- 
| ed to it with great labour and difficulty, in consequence of the immense mass oO! 
| ruins that surrounded it. The assemblage of mercantile persons was exceed- 
ingly large 

Confidence was not,so much shaken as was apprehended, and bills were 
freely discounted at four per cent. Sanguine hopes are entertained that the 
various Insurance companies will meet at least the greatest part of the losses 
sustained 

The New Hamlurg Zeitung of the 13th instant states that the losses are 
computed as follows—* 30,000,000 of dollars for goods burned in the ware- 
houses ; 20,000,000 dollars for furniture and other valuables in warehouses ; 
and this is independent of the value of the houses destroyed, w hich are propos- 
ed to be rebuilt by a state loan.” 

A general meeting of the British residents in Hamburg and its vicinity was 
held on the 12th inst., at her Britannic Majesty’s consulate, for the purpose ot 
preparing a petilion to be presented to her Majesty, and an appeal to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and [reland, through Colonel Hodges, her Majesty's 
representative at Hamburg, praying that the British nation would alleviate the 
general sufferings caused by the late calamitous fire in that city. The meeting 
was very numerously attended 

From the best information received by the last mail from Hamburg, the loss 
of the three principal fire-offices in London are £300,000 sterling, £200,000, 
£150,000—a sum much greater than was at first anticipated, but which will be 
paid in the course of this week. ‘The losses of the Hamburg fire-office and the 
Prussian fire-office in Hamburg are much heavier than the above. 

Her Majesty has graciously subscribed 200/. to the fund for the benefit of the 
suffering Hamburgers, and his Royal Highness Prince Albert has sent a dona- 
tion of 100/. It is peculiarly gratifying to find her Majesty and the Prince thus 
| volunteering on all occasions of urgent distress the royal bounty to relieve It. 
It will be highly appreciated coming from so high a quarter. Ten thousand 
pounds were sent by Friday's steamer, in dollars, &c., to purchase provisions 
and to provide shelter. ‘The numbers are about 30,000 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has been graciously pleased to send the 
Lord Mayor 150/. towards the fund now raising for this object. Subscriptions 




















considerable additions to their revenue ; they must be taught that the smuggler | duties of France to other powers If, during the course of the discussions up- 
is the check to that ; they will soon find they must have an establishment so | on this treaty, preparatory to the arrangement of its provisions, England had 


expensive to support their additional duties by keeping down the smuggler, that | asserted to the other parties the pretensions she now asserts to the United | 


it will eat up the whole revenue which they will derive from it. Then with | States, as a necessary consequence of its otligations, | cannot be wrong in pre- 
respect to monopolies. Look to the countries where monopolies have existed ; suming that France would not have signed it without guarding against this im- 
the people of those countries will compare our example with that of others ; pending difficulty The views of England are now disclosed to you, but fortu- 
they will ask what was the reason of the prohibitions that were adopted by nately before its ratification ; and this change of circumstances may well justify 
Spain ! and there, as was said by Mr. Huskisson, the system exists in perfec- | the French Government in interposing such a remedy as it may think is de- 
tion. What have been its results? Eternal contests and no revenue ; and my | manded by the greater interests involved in this question. ; 

belief is, that though the Government of the United States may at present re- As to the treaties of 1831 and 1835, between France and Great Britain, for 
ject our demands, the people there too will shortly become enlightened enough the suppression of the slave-trade, I do not consider it my duty to advert to 
to allow of the proposed alterations. With respect to Russia, it is my betief their stipulations. Their obligations upon the contracting parties, whatever 
that owing to the unproductiveness of the attempts she has been making to force | these may be, are now complete ; and it is for my Government alone to deter- 
manufactures within her own territories, but a short time will elapse before she mine what measures the United States ought to take to avert the consequences 
will be obliged by loss of revenue to abandon all such attempts. with which they are threatened by the construction which one of the parties 

Mr. LABOUCHERE followed, declaring that he and his political friends | has given to these instruments. ; 
would have great satisfaction in supporting the bill—claiming it as in principle I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of the message of the Presi- 
a measure of the late Ministry dent of the United States to Congress, in December last, and of the annual 

_The House went into committee pro forma, and reported progress on the documents which accompany it. Among the latter will be found the corres- 
bill, Sir Robert giving notice that he should bring it forward on the 13th, pondence between the British Secretaries of State and Mr. Stevenson upon 
and postpone the income tax bill until after the Whitsuntide adjournment. the subject herein referred to. From these you will learn the respective views 
of the American and British Governments. 

It is proper for me to add, that this communication has been made without 
any instructions from the United States. I have considered this case as one 
in which an American representative to a foreign power should act without 
awaiting the orders of his Government. Ihave presumed, in the views I have 
submitted to you, that I express the feelings of the American Government and 

Sir,—The recent signature of a treaty, having for its object the suppression people. If in this I have deceived myself, the re sponsibility will be mine. As 
af the African slave trade, by five of the powers of Europe, and to which soon as I can eee despatches from the | wee eee Te SRONNS tO On ng oul 
France is a party, is a fact of such gencral notoriety, that it may be assumed as | ™¥"!cations, I shall be enabled to declare to you either that my conduct has 
the basis of any diplomatic representations which the subject may fairly been approved by the President, or that my mission is terminated 


—— a 
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Provest or GENERAL Cass AGAINST THE DEMANDED CONCURRENCE OF 
THE Frencu GoveRNMENT in tHE TREATY or Decemper 20, 1841. 
Legation or THE Untrep States, 
Paris, Feb. 13, 1842. 


require. I avail myself of this occasiun to renew to your Excellency the assurances 
The United States, being no party to this treaty, have no right to enquire of my very high and distinguished consideration. ' L. CASS. 
into the circumstances which have led to it, nor into the measures it proposes His Excellency M. Guizot, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 





toa lopt, except so far as they have reason to believe that their rights may be om 
involved in the course of its execution. Their own desires to put a stop tothis|; DESTRUCTION OF A LARGE PART OF THE CITY 
trafic is everywhere known, as well as the early and continued efforts they have OF HAMBURG BY FIRE 
adopted to prevent their citizens from prosecuting it. They have been invited A conflagration, unprecedented since the great fire of London, has laid a 
by the Government of Great Britain to become a party to atreaty which should | large portion of the city of Hamburg in ruins, after lasting four duve before 
regulate the action of the combined Governments upon this subject ; but for! any mastery was gained over the progress of the flames The fire broke out 
eres satisfactory to themselves, and I believe satisafctory to the world, they | soon after midnight on Wednesday week, at a house inthe Deichstrasse, one of 
ender serndoer-cescmmedleoipdemwerded seared thant me her pe nt " Tor ed streets in the er part of etiam built as ™ ich of wood as of 
pt a sale tebtaet y; : ye g s any Kin at other materials; and it passec tend 10uUS€ pothesis until it entered a square 
6" 5 : court. surrounded by large warehouses, and unapproachable by the street. A 
In a communication from Lord Palmerston, Her Brirtannic Majesty's Principal | warehouse of spirits caught fire, and now the flames began to threaten every 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Steve nson, the American Minis- | thing far and near. It wae nearly fouro'clock ; the se nate was called together, 
ter at London, dated August 27, 1841, Lord Palmerston claims a right for the and to arrest the spread of the fire, it was proposed to pull down houses; but 


have been opened in Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna, Antwerp, Paris, Liverpool, 
| Manchester, and other of the cities of Europe, to relieve the sufferers by the 
| fire at Hamburg. ‘The London subscription, the committee for the management 
|of which is now perfected, is progressing very favourably, and it is satisfactory 
| to hear that the sympathy has extended to the west-end circles. 

The Gazette of Upper Germany states that the King of Prussia had sent 
500) louis-d’or to the sufferers by the fire at Hamburg. 

The Frankfort Journal states that the Hanoverian artillery from Stade em- 
ployed more than 30,000\b. weight of gunpowder in blowing up houses in Ham- 
burg, to prevent the spreading of the fire. 

The Le-psic Gazette states that the King of Denmark sent to the Senate of 
Hamburg 100,000 marks (150,000/. British) ; the Hanoverian States, 100,000 
crowns; and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, 30,000 marks. 


DREADFUL RAILWAY ACCIDENT NEAR PARIS. 

The most fatal railway accident which has hitherto occurred took place on 
Sunday evening week, on the Rive Gauche road, from Versailles to Paris In 
consequence of the grands eaux having played that day,an immense number otf 
persons of all classes and conditions had gone down to Versailles, and the re 
turning trains were, after the amusements had ceased,more than usually crowd- 
ed. So many carriages were required for the up-train at six o'clock that two 
extra engines were put on, and a train containing more than 1,000 passengers, 
and drawn by three locomotives, left at that hour, and arrived at Bellevue,within 
three miles of Paris. There, by some accident yet to be explained, the first 
engine got off the rails and became fixed inthe ground, the second engine ran 
over that, and the third with like impetus followed. The three first rate car- 
riages and several waggons nearest the engines were dragged by the same force, 
and as described by an eye-witness, a pile of scaffolding of disabled engines 
and overturned carriages of nearly 30 feet was formed. | 

At this moment the fires of the engines comimunicated to the carriages, and 
in a short time the whole was a mass of flame. The unfortunate passengers, 
many of whom had escaped only with bruises from the first shock, unable to 
open the doors of the carriages, became victims to this fresh disaster, and hor 
rible to relate, more than fifty of them were burnt to death. A person living 
near the spot, and who ran to give assistance on the first alarm, describes the 
scene as the most appalling that can be imagined. The unfortunate passengers 
in vain trying to disengage themselves from the overturned carriages, raised 
frightful cries of despair, while those in the carriages close at hand were equal- 
ly desperate, on finding all attempts to open the doors, or extricate themselves 
by the windows, impossible | 

Assistance from the Bellevue station was procured with the greatest possible 
rapidity, and persons living in the neighbourhood hastened to tender their as- 
sistance. Several medical menh appened to be in the carriages which had es- 
caped, and they proved most serviceable in aiding their less fortunate fellow- 
passengers The gendarmerie and pol ce were likewise put into requisition, 
and every assistance that skill and humanity could suggest was instantly em- 
ployed. It was a long time before the fire could be extinguished and the pile of 
broken carriages removed, and then all the ill-fated sufferers were beyond bu 
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man relief. A mass of half-burned bodies alone were to be seen, the greater 
part so much disfigured as to make their recognition an impossibility. . 

The exertions of the police and of the persons employed by the railway 
company were continued during the night and next morning. The wounded 
were conveyed either to their homes or to the public hospitals, and such of the 
bodies as were in a state of recognition were kept for the inspection of the nu- 
merous friends and relations who hastened to the spot. Forty-two bodies, 
more or less mutilated, were set aside in that manner, but the remains of se- 
veral more, too much disfigured for recognition, were found among the ruins. 

The first calculation shows that 150 persons were killed and wounded ; but 
it is believed that the number was considerably greater from the number of car- 
riages overturned, and because all the carriages were filled both inside and out- 
side. It is remarkable that the outside passengers suffered less than those 
who were inside. ‘The former were thrown by the shock a sufficient distance 
to escape the fire, while the others were brought in contact with the flames. 


ANOTHER CONSPIRACY TO ASSASSINATE THE KING OF THE 
FRENCH. 

Another conspiracy has been detected to assassinate the King of the French. 
A number of persons have been arrested in Paris, amongst others the notorious 
Considere. Among the projectiles seized were several intended for the des- 
truction of the king, by being thrown into the carriage, and to assassinate, of 
course, as many of his family as might happen to accompany him. _ It is stated 
that the information which led to the detection of this plot was given by the 
mistress of one of the conspirators, who has been since murdered and her body 
thrown into the Seine. 

The Gazette de Tribunaux of the 12th confirms the alleged discovery of the 
conspiracy formed for the purpose of assassinating the king. _ 

The investigation which commenced immediately after the discovery of the 
projectiles, bombs, &c., inthe Passage Violet and other places, is still pursued 
with activity. The number of arrests up to the present time amounts to about 
ten. All the objects seized have been deposited at the registrar's office. The 
projectiles are made in a perfectly new manner. A stone bottle, not very thick, 
serves as the envelope; this is covered outside with a thick coat of inflam- 
mable matter which is applied to the extremity of those matches called chi- 
miques allemandes. Inside a quantity of powder and bullets are strongly 
pressed together, so as to produce a terrible explosion, if the inflammable 
coating of the bottle should come in contact with any resisting body. Nume- 
rous witnesses have been already heard, and they are soon to be confronted 
with the prisoners. 

HER MAJESTY’S FANCY DRESS BALL. 

This brilliant fefe excited both astonishment and delight ; it realised the live- 
liest creations of the imagination, and presented as it were the description of 
the ancient chroniclers bodily before us. ‘The dresses, as might naturally be 
expected, were of the most magnificent description, and those which did not 
dazzle with their magnificence, attracted the eye by their singularity, or aimus- 
ed the fancy by their quaintness. 

The entire suite of State-rooms were opened, and most brilliantly illumina- 
ted with chandeliers, candelabra, and branches. 

About half past ten the heralds marshalled the procession from the lower 
suite of rooms, and the Duchess of Cambridge appeared in a magnificent cos- 
tume, led by the Duke of Beaufort, as Louis XII., equally magnificent, and 
followed by the rest of her court. These were divided by heralds and mar- 
shalls into quadrilies, and marched in the following order:—After the Royal 
party, consisting of Prince George, the Princess Augusta, &c., came the High- 
land Quadrille, the Greek Quadrille, the Hungarians, the Knights ‘Templars, 
and the Saracens. These on reaching the Throne-room passed before the So- 
vereign, making their obeisances, and then formed themselves for dancing. 
which immediately commenced. 

Her Majesty left the ball-room about a quarter to three o’clock, but dancing 
was continued for about an hour afterwards. 

The Count for Las Casas, who accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena, died 
at Passy on Monday last. 

Colonel P. N. Agnew died on Tuesday morning, at his house, in Lower 
Brooke-street, London, after a short illness.....It is said that Amoy, Chusan, 
and Ningpo have been declared free ports, and that the people of the Che 
Keang province had requested the English to take possession, as they preferred 
being under the British government to the Chinese..... The Hon. Captain 
Coote Hutchinson, R.N., died at Clifton on Friday last..... Rear-admiral 
Smollett died at Edinburgh, on Friday last, at an advanced age..... Lady 
Dundas, of Beechwood, died at her house in Heriot’s-row, Edinburgh, on Sa- 
turday last..... Sir William Murray, Bart., expired on Saturday last in the 
73d year of his age..... The homepathic system has been prohibited by a gov- 
ernment order in Bavaria... .. Lieut.-General Sir Wiltshire Wilson, K CH., 
expired at Cheltenham on Sunday last, where he had resided for some time 
past..... Sir Alexander Leith, Bart., died at Madeira on the 6th ult., having 
survived his accession to the title and estates only five months.....A curious 
discovery of a Roman villa, with various antiquities, has been made 
berton, in Cambridgeshire. It is described as nearly as perfect as some of the 
houses at Pompeii.....The sloop Fantome, commanded by Captain Butter- 
‘field, has captured nineteen slave vessels, and liberated 2261 slaves during the 
twenty months she has been employed on the coast of Angola. -... Marriage 
in High Life —On Wednesday last at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, the 
Hon. Captain George W. F. Liddell, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, son of 
Lord Ravensworth, to Miss Cecil Elizabeth Wellesley, youngest daughter of 
the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D., rector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth. .... The Rev. Mr. Tomlinson, one of the secretaries of the Christian 
Knowledge Socie y, has been appointed Bishop of Gibraltar.....Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving deiayed his departure for Spain, in consequence of a special invi- 
tation to the queen’s ball. ...-. Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope is about to bestow 
her hand on the Earl of Mansfield, who has been for some years a widower. 

Lord Claude Hamilton, brother of the present Marquis of Abercorn, 1s un- 
derstood to be the successful suitor for the hand of Miss Burdett Coutts 

The Emperor of Russia published an ukase on the 2d ult., modifying the po- 
sition of the Russian serfs in respect to their lords, which created so much 
dissatisfaction amongst the nobility, that the Grand-Master of the Police of 
St. Petersburgh found it necessary to publish an o:dinance on the following 
day, annulling in reality all that had been commanded by the preceding ukase. 

Death of Sir W. Nicolay —This gallant General, who was the predecessor 
of the late Sir Lionel Smith in the government of the Mauritius, died at Chel- 
tenham the day before vesterday. He was the Colonelof the lst West India 
Regiment, and had been 55 years in the service. The deceased General (de- 
scended from an ancient family in Saxe Gotha, settled in this country nearly a 
century ago) was born in 1771, and was consequently in his 71st year. 

Marshal Ciausel died at Toulouse, on ‘Thursday, April 2lst. M. Clausel 
was the youngest of the marshals, and the only one capable of commanding 
an army among the survivi.g general oflicers of the empire. 

Marshall Moncey, Duke of Cornigliano, another of Napoleon's distinguished 
commanders, died lately, aged 90 
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VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY SIR CHARLES BAGOT AT 
MONTREAL. 

The arrival of His Excellency the Governor General on Saturday afternoon 
presented one of the most brilliant and imposing spectacles ever witnessed in 
this city, and must have been exceedingly gratifying to the representative of 
our Queen, whom her Joyal subjects delighted to honour. About two o'clock 
the various societies in town preceded, two and two, to the appointed ren- 
dezvous, at the St. Antoine turnpike gate, preceded by bands of music 
Everything was so well arranged that there was not the slightest confusion 
The Irish societies had the splendid band of the 7th Hussars, the St. George’s 
society had a portion of the band of the 7ist, the St. Andrew's society had 
the 71st Bugles and Pipes, and the German Society had the band of the 23d 
Regiment. 

Precisely at three o'clock, His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot, accompanied 
by the Chief Secretary and his personal Staff, arrived in a carriage and four at 
the turnpike gate, where he was received by His Honour the Mayor and all the 
members of the Corporation, the Judges, Mr. Buchanan, Q.C. a large body of 
the Magistrates, the Sheriff, Board of Trade, the Commanders of vessels in 
port, the Natural History Society, Adjutant General of Militia, Commissioner 
and Judge of Police. H's Honour the Mayor delivered the following address 
to His Excellency. ; 

** May it pirease Your Excettency 

“* We the Mayor and Corporation of the City of Montreal, in the name and 
on behalf of the Citizens thereof, beg leave to offer your Excellency a hearty 
welcome on this your first arrival in their City ; 

“ The high character and distinguished re putation,which your Excellency has 
gained in the service of your country, ensure you personally the sincere respect 
of this comm nity ; 

* As the Repre sentative of our Most Gracious Sovereign, your Excellency 
will believe, that we hail with satisfaction, the presence of one who will be en- 
abled to lay before Her Majesty, with other multiplied evidences of the attri- 
butes and resources of this great Colony, the gratifying assurance of the loyal- 
ty and increasing prosperity of Montreal.” : 

His Excellency then made the following reply in a remarkably clear and dis- 
tinct voice :— 

“Mr 

‘The manner in which you have received me on this my first visit to East- 
ern Canada demands my warmest acknowledgments and gratitude 
“I need not here repeat my anxious wish to conciliate the approbation and 
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support of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and it will be peculiarly grati- 
fying to me, if I may regard the reception which you have this day given me, 
as an earnest that the citizens of Montreal will not withhold their confidence 
from me. 

“I learn with great satisfaction that your commercial prosperity is increasing 
—a prosperity the due reward of that enterprise and intelligence by which the 
inhabitants of this city have ever been distinguished. If in any way I can 
hereafter assist in its promotion, you may depend on my cordial co-operation 
with you. 

“To contribute to the happiness and contentment of the People of this Pro- 
vince, and to cement their attachment to the Mother Country, are the duties 
enjoined on me by Our Sovereign. Let me hope that all the inhabitants of 
Montreal will give me that aid and support in the discharge of these duties, 
without which my efforts must be unavailing ” 

In Notre Dame Street two splendid arches were erected across the street, 
under which His Excellency passed. One was at the City Hall, and very much 
represented ‘Temple Bar, with the addition of Britannia surmounting it, with a 
lion chouchant, the city arms emblazoned on her shield, and a maple leaf in her 
hand. Beneath was inscribed the motto of the city ‘Concordia Salus,” and 
on the sides of the arch were two figures emblematical of Fame and Peace. 
The other arch was erected across the street from the Recollet church, plainly 
covered with green cloth and trees, emblematical of Erin, and on the cloth was 
an Irish inscription in letters of gold, which means ‘‘ a hundred thousand wel- 
comes.” 

It is almost impossible to estimate the numbers either in the procession, or 
spectators, who assembled on Saturday. The line of procession extended up- 
wards of a mile in length, and the hundred banners and flags which fluttered in 
the gentle breeze, together with the animating strains of martial music, formed 
a tout ensemble which has never before been witnessed in Canada. The streets 
were thronged with men, women and children, the windows from McGill Street 
to the Government House were literally crammed with ‘* Heaven's last, best 
gift to man.” 

We had almost omitted to mention that before dispersing, the Irish inhabi- 
tants, numerously assembled in the street adjoining the Recollet Church, were 
addressed at length by B. Holmes, Esq., M.P.P. The result was the unani- 
mous adoption of a congratulatory address to His Excellency the Governor 
General, submitted by E. Macgauran, Esq., which was passed by acclamation, 
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to make large seduetions on imported seeds, lowering clover seed to one half 
of its present duty, and grass seeds to one fourth. He considers that while 
these alterations will greatly increase the importation, they will at the same 
time aid the agricultural interest of England. On foreign woods a large re- 
duction is also proposed ; and on the various ores, but particularly on copper, 
the necessity for which was clearly shewn. The duty on spermaceti and whale 
oils, is also to be greatly lowered, which will admit those articles, to a certain 
extent, from the United States. The duty on salted beef, which is at present 
12s. per cwt., is to be reduced to 8s., and fresh beef, or pork slightly salted, 
which are at present prohibited, are to be admitted at the same rates. Live 
oxen, sheep, and hogs, are to be admitted on low duties. 

Fish, potatoes, hops, &c.,are also to be admitted at reduced rates. Sir Robert 
also proposes to reduce the rates paid on manufactured goods, shewing the fa- 
cility with which lace goods and gloves can be smuggled in from the Continent, 
and the premiums at which those transactions are effected, and proving beyond 
doubt, that the only remedy for such evils, is a lowering of the duties. He 
gave a happy illustration of the absurdity of high protecting duties, by pulling 
from his pocket a quantity of straw plaiting. The duty on the raw material 
for straw hats is at present one penny, and on the manufactured article 17s. 6d. 
per pound. The specimen exhibited by the Premier was a quantity of un- 
wrought straw, nicely put up, and the inside of it filled up with plaited straw, 
carefully covered over. 

The proposals of the Minister appear to have met with the general approba- 
tion of the House. An amendment was moved by Major Vivian, calling for 
some farther information respecting the importation of agricultural produce, 
which it was asserted had been furnished to government by a Mr. Meek. The 
amendment was negatived, 162 voting for it, and 219 against it. 

The English Poor Law Bill, passed some years ago, is proposed to be contin- 
ued, with certain modifications, for other five years. 

We regret to announce that another conspiracy to assassinate the King of 





and also a resolution that Messrs. Holmes, M.P.P., Dowling, Macgauran, 
McGrath, Cotterill, Sexton, and Captain Sweeny, of the Royal Montreal Ca- 
valry, be requested to present it, on behalf of their countrymen. 

We are informed that His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot was astonished be- | 
yond measure and highly gratified with the splendid reception which was given | 
to him. 
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TIMBER TRADE. 

The following is the last letter and the most important one, from the Mer- | 
chants of Canada, before leaving England, addressed to Lord Stanley, in reply | 
to one he sent to the Canada Merchants, wherein he states he did not know | 
what to say in the House of Commons in defence of the 3s. added to protec- 
tion on Deals. The previous letters appeared in the Mercury of Thursday the 
12th of the present month.—Quebec Mercury. | 

2, New Broad Street Court, 16th April, 1842. | 

My Lord,—We have the honor to acknowledge Mr. Wilbraham’s note of the | 
15th, and regret that it is not in your Lordship’s power to grant the interview 
we prayed for. 

Iinpelled however by a sense of the danger which threatens us, and feeling it | 
a duty we owe to the numerous class of colonists whose fate is involved in our 
own, we beg for the last time to address your Lordship. in the hope our repre- | 
sentations may eventually obtain that consideration, which we feel they are en- | 
titled to receive. | 

When we had the honor of waiting on your Lordship you were pleased to 
make the gratifying declaration “ That it was not the intention of Her Majes-| 
ty’s Ministers 1o injure the Colony.” } 

Your Lordship also referred us to the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and in the letter with which you favoured us to Mr Gladstone, your 
Lordship was pleased to * express a sanguine hope that he (Mr. Gladstone,) 
might be able to satisfy us by details into which your Lordship did not feel com- 
petent to enter,—that our fears were founded on a misapprehension of the real 
state of the case. 

We deeply regret that our interview with Mr. Gladstone produced no satis- 
factory result. ‘That gentleman studiously abstained from entering into any de- 
tail applicable to the only important point on which your Lordship specifically 
referred us to him for information—namely, the calculations on which the pro- 
posed measure is founded. ‘ 

Mr. Gladstone however did admit our representations to be of so important 
a nature, that he strongly recommended us to submit a statement of our case | 
to Sir Robert Peel ; 

Your Lordship is aware that we acted on this suggestion,—but the Memorial 
we addressed to Sir Robert Peel being couched in general terms, we feel it has 
become requisi'e that we should state more particularly what are the few con- 
cessions we now seek, and these are so moderate in their nature and extent that 
we are persuaded Her Majesty’s Government would not hesitate to grant them, | 
if they were in any degree aware of the very serious injury which this measure 
is about te inflict on Canada. 

First.—That the additional protection intended to be given to Deals of 3s. 
per load, be at least equally extended to Timber. 

Second.—That the duty thus fixed for 1842, shou'd remain undisturbed for 
a period of not less than two years, in order that a fair opportunity might be 
granted for testing the power of the Colonist under the diminished amount of 
protection, to compete with the produce of the Foreigner. 

Third.—That the Bill may be made immediate in its operation, or not later 
than the 5th of July next. We have the honor to remain, My Lord, Your 
Lordship’s most obedient humble servants. | 

Geo. Wm. Ussorne, Geo. Burns Symes, Epwarp BursTAtt, | 

Wittiam CHapman, Henry Catpwe.t. 

To the Right Honourable, Lorp Srantey, &c. &e. &c. 
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TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE IN THE ISLAND OF ST. DOMINGO. 
(From Le Patriote of Port au Prince of 11th May.) | 

Ou Saturday, the 7ih inst., at 20 minutes past 7 in the even ng, we expe- | 
rienced some severe shocks of an earthquake, which put the whole town in 
commotion. At mid-day a large meteor was perceived passing to the east. 
The heat was excessive, and thick clouds hung over the neighbouring mountain, 
going in a diection from the south east to the north east. The seamen who | 
were in the roads report that they felt the shock before they saw the houses 
shake, which would :ndicate that the shock came from the east. Many persons, 
however, think they observed that the oscillations came from the north and went 
south. 

There is scarcely a single brick or stone house which has not suffered damage, 
they are all more or less dam ged. Some, it is said, are scarcely habitable 
The facade of the Senate House on which is sculptured the arms of the Repub- 
lic surmounted by the tree of liberty, were detached from the edifice and broken 
into pieces by the fall. ‘The interior of the building has also received some 
damage. 

Gonaives, 8th May.—Yesterday afternoon an earthquake was felt in this 
city, which was 8) vivient that most of the housgs in it were thrown down. At 
the same time, in consequence of the shock, a fire broke out in the apothecary’s 
shop of Mr. Invernezzes and consumed in a few moments an entire block 
Che flames destroyed everything that came in their way; there was not a drop 
of water in the town 

The first and principal shock lasted about tive minutes, and was fo'loxe! 
during the night by more than twenty others which, though not so violent, 
were equally fearful. 

Itisnow 8 o'clock in the morning Not half an hour has passed since we 
had another violent shock. The number of persons killed and wounded is no 
yet known. All the prisoners who were not buried under the ruins of the p! 
ron, have escaped. God grant that the Capital may not have been afflicted with 
a similar misfortune. 

Cape Haatien, Wednesday, 6 o'clock in the Evening.—Most deplorable news 
is spreading throughout the city. It has heen brought by Mr. Obas, son of 
the general commanding the District of Plaisance. In consequence of the 
earthquake which was felt here on Saturday evening, Cape Town has entirely 
disappe.red and with it two-thirds of the population. The families which es- 
caped this disaster have takeu refuge at La Fossette, where they are without 
shelter, clothes or privisions. 


Married.—At Toronto, Canada, on the 19th” inst..by the Rev. Jonathan Scott, Rev 
George Rivers Sanderson. Wesleyan Methodist Minister, to Ameja Jemima, only 
daughter of Alex. Davidson, E-q , Postmaster, Niagara 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, $4 81-4 per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1842. 
By the Columbia, which arrived at Boston on Thursday, we have London 
and Liverpool papers to the 19th ult 
Sir Robert Peel on the 10th brought in his new Tariff Bill, in an able and lu- 





minous speech, which we have reported very fully. The Hon, Bart. proposes 


the French and some members of his family, has been discovered. The King 
is in the habit of going to Neuilly in a large open caleche, unattended by a 
military escort, and it was while on the road that this new attempt was to have 
been made. The conspirators had prepared a ball, charged with destructive 


materials, with which the lives of the King and all who accompanied him would 


have been sacrificed. Several arrests have made, among others, Considere, 
who has already been twice tried for being concerned in plots on the life of the 
King, and acquitted. Much material for the accomplishment of the nefarious 
purpose has been found on premises near the wine shop of Considere. 

A most distressing Railroad accident occurred’ on the road from Paris to Ver- 
sailles on Sunday, 8th May. Several trains, containing about one thousand 
passengers, left Paris, drawn by three locomotives, and were travelling at a 
very rapid rate, when the accident happened. From some cause, yet unknown, 
the foremost carriage ran off the rails, which immediately occasioned a tre- 
mendous concussion. The trains were literally piled above each other to the 
height of thirty feet. One hundred and fifty of the unfortunate passengers 
were killed or wounded, and of that number it is believed that one hundred and - 
twenty were either killed on the spot or have died since. 

It is also our painful duty to announce another very serious calamity—no 
less than the destruction by fire of a large part of the city of Hamburgh. The 
fire broke out on the 4th May, and raged for four days, before its destruc- 
tive ravages were stopped. It was difficult to ascertain the amount of loss 
sustained, but it is most extensive and severe. It is stated that fifteen hun- 

The loss of life has been great, it being es- 
timated at from 250 to 300 persons. The destruction of goods, furniture, and 
other property is immense. It was first reported at three millions sterling,but has 
since been estimated at seven millions, or thirty-five millions of dollars. The 
loss in this case must be double the amount sustained at the great New York 
fire. 


dred houses have been consumed. 


The principal three London fire offices are sufferers to the amount of 
£650,000, and this vast sum was to be remitted to Hamburgh in the course of 
the week. The Bank had fortunately saved their money, and continued to pay 
as usual. 

The deepest sympathy was felt in London for the sufferers in this calamity, 
thirty thousand of whom were without shelter ; a subscription had been open- 
ed and ten thousand pounds immediately remitted to buy provisions, and to 
provide shelter. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Queen Dewager, had 
contributed largely to the tund. 

The brilliant fete of the Masqued Ball at Buckingham Palace, on the 12th 
of May, went off in a manner that appears to have excited both admiration 
and delight. The characters of the chivalrous period of Edward III., were ad- 
mirably sustained, and the dresses were most magnificent. 

The protest of General Cass, American Minister at Paris, respecting the 
right of search, has been published, and is engrossing the attention of the 
French Journals, by all of whom it is praised, excepting the Journal des Debais, 
which has come out strongly on the opposite side of the question. We give 
the Protest in another column. 

Consols closed on the 18th May at 92 3-8 to 92 1-2, 





We perceive with unfeigned satisfaction, through the medium of the Mon- 
treal and other Canadian journals, the warmth of loyal feeling which has been 
evinced upon the visit, the first visit, of His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot to 
Montreal. ‘The civil and military authorities, the national societies, the inha- 
bitants, of all degrees and ages, turned out to do honour not only to the repre- 


sentative of their sovereign, but also to the well-tried minister and public func- 


| tionary, of whose efficiency and good intentions all appeared to be amply sa- 
| tisfied. 
| reception, together with the address of the Corporation of Montreal, through 


In another place we have copied some of the details of this brilliant 


the chief magistrate of the city, together with his Excellency’s reply. Sir 


| Charles subsequently received addresses from Chatham and other places, all 


evincing the same loyal sentiments and conveying assurances to every mind 
that a permanent tranquillity is now once more established, to the welfare and 
prosperity of the Province. 





*.* The Fredericton Sentinel mistakes us. We did not advise that a per- 
son should be appointed ‘‘to represent the interest of New Brunswick,” be- 
cause that is done by Lord Ashburton—not only for the province but for the 
empire at large. We said that ir, the discussions for making any exchange of 
territory, or conceding privileges of navigation, &c.,the presence of a person 
possessing a knowledge of the locality of the country was absolutely indispen- 
sable to his lordship, and that we knew of no gentleman so competent to this 
task as the Honourable Chief Justice Chipman. 

North Eastern Boundary.—The Commissioners appointed by the States of 
Maine and Massachusetts to proceed to Washington with a view to the adjust- 
ment of the North East Boundary question, are as follows :—On the part of 
Maine—Edward Kavanagh, Edward Kent, Wm. P. Preble, John Otis. On 
the part of Massachusetts—Abbott Lawrence, John Mills, Charles Allen They 
are vested with full powers. 

The distinguished author, Charles Dickens, has arrived in this city from Ca- 
nada, where he has been received with all the honour and welcome due to one 
who has become so celebrated in the walks of literature. Amongst the 
amusements to which his presence gave rise, the elegant one of Private Thea- 
tricals has been resorted to, and we find that persons of the first rank have ta- 
To Mr. Dickens was committed the office of ma- 
nager, and doubtless he went through its duties ably. We give a report of 
pe evening’s performance in Montreal, which, taking place after the arrival of 
his Excellency the Governor General, was honoured by the presence of Sir 
Charles Bagot and suite. This mode of recreation speaks much for the taste of 
ali who assisted therein, and was perhaps the most congenial to that of their 
distinguished literary visitor. 

The European.—We beg to state that the Proprietors of the New York Sun 


ken part in the performances. 


have purchased an interest in THe Evropean, hitherto published only at this 
office ; and that henceforth it will be published at the Sun Office as well as 
that of the Albion. 
scribers may feel assured that it will henceforth be conducted with increas- 


Subscriptions will be rec« ived at either place, and sub- 


ed energy. 

*.* To the Subscribers of the Albion and European in Upper Canada.— 
Our Travelling Agents Mr. J. G. Mountain and Mr. Thos. Peele having pro- 
ceeded on a collecting tour through Upper Canada, we trust our subscribers 
will hold themselves prepared to receive their calls. 
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PARK THEATRE. » 
Mex? 4Y, June 6.—Mr, Manver's Benefit—Fra Diavolo ; Fra Diavolo, Mr. Manvers ; 
Giachimo, Mr. Seguin ; Zerlina, Miss Manvers (her first appearance) ; and Faint 
Heart Never Won Fair Lady. ; . 
TUESDAY—Last ma of the engagement of the vocalists, and last night of the 
of The Maid of Saxony. 
WEDNESDAY —First night of Fanny Elssler’s engagement—first time of the ballet, 
in three acts, of La Sounambula,—Amina, Fanny Elssler, and other enteitainments. 
THURSDAY—A favourite opera, in which Mr. Horncastle will commence a short 
pnt 
. FRIDAY—Second night of Fanny Elssier’s cngegemen 
SATURDAY—Third and last night but three of Fanny Elssler’s engagement. 
BE RT = iam 





che Drama. 

Park Theatre.—The new Opera of “The Maid of Saxony,” was continued 
up to Thusday evening inclusive, when it was withdrawn for the introduction 
of further novelties. The general impression respecting this opera, has been a 
favourable one, but it has not been productive of great emoluments. Mr. Horn 
took his benefit on Monday evening, and had a tolerable house, though certain- 
ly not equal to his deserts. Last night Mr. Seguin’s benefit took place, on 
which occasion was played Herold’s opera of Zampa, in which Mrs. Seguin 
played for the last time this season, and Mr. Manvers for the last time but one 
in America. Miss Melville also, from the English opera-house, London, was 
to make her debit, last night,as Margaretta, in Storace’s musical farce of ‘‘ No 
Song noSupper.” Of her success we cannot speak this week. 

On Monday evening Mr. Manvers will take his farewell benefit, previous to 
his returnto England. He selects ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” in which to take leave ; a 
part in which he has always stood deserved!y high, and will present the novelty 
of Miss Manvers, for that night only, as Zerlina. In losing Mr. Manvers, 
this country will be deprived of an artist of taste and talents, who has always 
attentively and happily studied the master whose works it became his duty to 
illustrate, and who consequently has rendered great service to the science of 
music itself. The greatest, indeed the only, drawback from the pleasure of 
listening to the graceful style of singing, which is assuredly his, has been the 
the consciousness that his physique was not equal to the demand upon it, and 
that long-sustained exertion produced injurious effects upon his health ; but as 
a tenor singer, he will always be remembered with high satisfaction. We feel 
assured that the public, whom he has often, and so greatly delighted, will 
readily flock to pay him the tribute of their regard on the night of his 
denefit. 

On Wednesday, Malle. Elisler will commence a farewell engagement at this 
house. Here, encomium is unnecessary ; she will have crowded houses nightly, 
till the termination of her American career. 

Bowery Theatre.—A novel exhibition has been produced here, which is un- 
doubtedly well worthy the attention of all who are curious in natural history. 
It isa display of the superiority of reason over instinct under circumstances of 
a perilous nature, and proving that there is hardly any animal nature so fero- 
cious as to be unyielding to the dominion of man. The exhibitor is Herr Dries- 
bach, who, through the medium of a drama shews his power over the lion, the 
tiger, the leopard, and the panther. With regard to the first-mentioned of 
these animals, the keeper's mastery is so complete, that he actually harnesses 
him before the audience, and afterwards drives him acyoss the stage at full 
speed, the animal drawing him in a car war-chariot. The panther darts upon 
him from a high eminence as he lies in a supposed sleep, and a mock-encounter 


takes place, in which the man of course obtains the victory. The tiger, asplen- 
did, full-grown, and powerful one, is exhibited ina large den together with the 
lion, panthers, and leopards ; and this huge and generally fierce animal plays 
with the keeper just as ahuge Brobdignagian kitten would play with Grildrig ; 
the leopards and panthers climb, jump, and perform feats of activity at his 
command, pawing about him from his head to his feet, whilst the ‘ forest 
lord” looks calmly on, or rubs his head against the keeper’s side. He makes 
all the animals lie down, and then lies down beside them, or upon them ; he 
stands upon the reclining lion's back ; and finally, drawing one of the panthers 
out from the den, he decorates him with festoons of flowers, causes him to lie 
down on the open stage, the females of the Bowery establishment hold the 
ends of the festoons in their hands, and with a tableau the exhibition is conclu- 
ded. 

Not only is this spectacle interesting in itself, but it calls up numerous reflec- 
tions and considerations, as to how this superiority on the one hand, and _per- 
fect submission on the other, has been brought about, and it is a strong addi- 
tional confirmation of that dominion possessed by man, which was expressly 
conferred upon him by his Creator. It will conjure up conjectures and hypo- 
theses also, as to the extent to which this may possibly be carried,and as to the 
practical benefit to be derived therefrom. But, independently of all these gra- 
ver considerations, the spectacle as a mere matter of curiosity, ought to b ewit- 
nessed largely. We may add that everything is made perfectly safe to the au- 
dience and to the actors ; the only person who may be considered as in jeopar- 
dy is Herr Driesbach himself ; but any one who looks upon the commanding 
expression of his eye, the muscular powers of his limbs, and the command which 
he exercises over the animals, will presently set his anxiety at rest, even in that 
particular. 

During the current week the performances of Herr Drieshach have been 
nominally though not essentially altered. A piece called ‘‘ Mungo Park,” has 
been introduced, but, like its predecessor, the drama is but a peg on which to 
hang the exhibition of the wild beasts. This mode is, of course far superior to 
that of an unconnected succession of experiments on the powers of men over 
the brute creation, as it keeps up something like a chain of narrative, and 
amuses us, whilst we are deriving practical information. The house is well 
attended during these representations, and this circumstance speaks well 
for the rational curiosity of the visitors. 


Miblo’s Garden.—This magnificent place of summer resort was. opened for 
the season on Wednesday evening, aud a most auspicious one it was, if indi- 
cative, as we trust, of the fortunes of the establishment, during the remainder 
of the summer. The place was literally crammed, and many were in the garden 
and in the saloons, who could not find a seat in the theatre. The Ravels, now 
a troupe amounting to twenty in number, were in fine spirits, and went through 
their exercises and performances in a manner superior, if possible, to that for 


which they were already so remarkable. The grace of Gubriel, the temerity of 


Leon Javelli, the elegance of Winther, were the admiration of the audience, 
during the tight-rope performances : in the gladiatorial exercises, Gabriel,Jerome, 


and Antoine Ravel, displayed classical graces of attitude and grouping, and 


exhibited muscular strength and agility almost more thanhuman. The panto- 


mime, an old favourite called “‘ The Magic Pills,”’ produced shouts of laughter, 
enough to shake the walls uf the building, and which were indeed the most 
unequivocal kind of welcome that the artists could receive. The orchestral 
force is even superior to what it ever has been, and is led in masterly style by 
Mr. Woolf, from Covent Garden Theatre, London. ‘This band also plays in* 
the Saloon. The old drop-scene has been removed—which is matter of satis- 
faction—and has been succeded by a view of Weehawken, the seat of James 
G. King, Esq., and of the Hudson river. It is a beautiful subject, and has been 


well depicted by Mr. Lehr. The lamps, formerly in the grand Promenade, have 
been removed, and the walk is now illuminated by others standing upon lofty 
and hadsome tripods, surmounted with elegant globular cut-glass shades. The | 


worthy proprietor also scommenced his season with a beautiful piece of pyro- 


techny, in which, surrounded by elegant devices, was the word ** Welcome,” 
in which no doubt was embodied his real sentiment towards them, and glad we 
were to perceive such numbers to witness its expression. Great novelties are 
said to be in preparation by the Ravels, who, we hear, will perform four times 






atvion. 


pose ; to enable him, with renewed strength and energy, to return to his ar- 
duous duties. 

The house will close after the performances of to-night, and well indeed may 
both manager and actors look back upon the season which will then be termina- 
ted. It will present a retrospective view of,successes not less gratifying to their 
feelings than agreeable to their circumstances ; and they will be able to recol- 
lect that although the structure and mode of the establishment obliged them to 
work hard, yet their emoluments were sure. 

Of Mr. Mitchell himself, both as manager and actor, we have had frequent 
occasion to speak ; but there are others connected with this theatre whose me- 
rits ought not at this period to be passed by insilence. Mr. Horncastle is 
truly a substantial prop of its fortunes. He is a good comic actor, a pleasing 
singer, an excellent musician, and a highly estimable man. Quick at study, al- 
ways at his post, willing to oblige, and able for anything that the resources of 
the house may demand at his hands, he is and must be a favourite here. There | 
is a deep but dry vein of humour about him, and a familiarity with his perform- | 
ances developes fine and acute perceptions in his mind, which are hidden | 
from the mere superficial observer. Mr. Nickinson is one of the best perform- 
ers of Irish character that this country at present possesses. There is a 
joyous hilarity about him which gives a powerful zest tu his performances, and 
he is besides a clever representative of comic character in general. Mr. Edwin 
is very useful, and—which is more important to him—he is popular. In vocal- 
ism he is pleasing én ballad, but he is by no means a musician. That he sings 
“by ear”? is evident from the many errors in his delivery of the melodies sung 
by him, and from his entire incapability to correct those which have become es- 
tablished in his memory. Nevertheless he is, as we have said, popular, and 
that may probably suffice for both him and the management. Mrs. Timm 
strongly reminds us of that celebrated English actress, Mrs. Edwin, who was 
so distinguished a support to Elliston’s little theatre the (London) Olympic. 
She is truly ‘‘ the actress of all work,” and her loss, from any cause, would be 
most sensibly felt. Miss Singleton is a continual attraction here ; we hardly 
know why, unless it be personally. When first Mr. Mitchell brought her on his 
stage we actually suspected her capability to learn the letter of her parts, the 
prompter was heard as often and as loudly as she ; but she has greatly improved 
although still far from perfect in that respect ; there is also increased animation 
and action in her performances, yet it cannot be hid that much of her best 
effects is derived from downright hard drill. Mrs. Watts is at all times useful 
and in many of her characters interesting ; her worst property is her bad taste 
in dress. The establishment owes much to the labors of Mr. Geo. Loder in 
the musical department. Both in arrangement and in original composition he 
has been eminently successful, and he also may be considered a substantial sup- 
port of the house. Of the remaining members of the Olympic we must be 
content to say, summarily, that they all do ably the duties allotted them; but 
we must not close without a few words in favour of Mr. Bengough to whose 
labours the scenic excellence which so distinguishes this theatre owes every 
thing. ‘This artist has a lively and elegant taste, a bold conception with cor- 
respondent execution, and understands well the effect of stage perspective and 
colour. The specimens which he has given of his art during the past season 
have been sufficient to stamp him a man of genius and skill. 

We now bid all these and their theatre a temporary adieu, but the farewell is 
mixed with anticipative pleasure,arising from the hope of seeing them again in 
renewed activity, next September. 


Chatham Theatre.—This house seems to enjoy a perpetual and uninterrupt- 
ed career of prosperity, and the manager seems able to do with impunity that 
which few other managers dare think to attempt ;—he can raise his prices when 
he sees fit, without the risk of diminishing the number of his audience. It is 
no easv matter,in these times,to lay on an additional fifty per cent.for an amuse- 
ment, yet this was done during the engagement with Mr. Forrest, which has 
just terminated, and the crowds came to the theatre as readily as before. The 
old terms are again restored, but with them the manager still keeps up the at- 
tractions peculiar to that quarter. John Sefton, the very Momus of the eastern 
theatres, is there playing Jemmy T'witcher, and the many other favourites of 
his personation ; and thus amidst all the mutations in theatrical affairs, and all 
the repinings which are every where heard concerning the times, the Chatham 
Theatre flows on in its favourable tide. 

Franklin Bath.—A spacious and convenient bath, bearing this title, has just 
been opened at the Battery, it seems well calculated to deserve public patron- 
age, and we may speak more largely concerning it next week. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS IN MONTREAL. 


On Wednesday evening there was an exhibition of Private Theatricals in 
the Theatre Royal, under the superintendence of the following Committee of 
Ladies and Gentlemen :— 
MRS. TORRENS, MRS. PERRY. 
W. C. ERMATINGER, ESQ., CAPT. TORRENS, THE EARL OF MULGRAVE. 
STAGE MANAGER—MR. CWARLES DICKENS. 

About four hundred cards of invitation were issued to ladies and gentlemen 
in the city aud vicinity. Soon after the doors were opened, the boxes and pit 
were well filled with the beauty and fashion of the city, and the gay uniforms 
of the officers of the different regiments in the garrison interspersed with 
the costly dresses and jewelled brows of the ladies fayre, presented a beautiful 
scene. 

The entrance of His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot and suite into the Go- 
vernor’s box was the signal for the orchestra to play the national anthem, dur- 
which the audience stood. His Excellency was dressed in a plain blue coat, 
with a star on the left breast. In the box next to him were His Excellency Sir 
R. D. Jackson and suite. 

The first play in the bill of fare was “‘ A Roland for an Oliver,” in which the 
following were the dramatis persona :— 


A I ue uewe lee Mrs. Torrens, e 

Maria Darlington,............. Miss Griffin, 

NOR cca cébwsetce cece Miss Ermatinger. 
Mr. Selborne,....... Gacewases The Earl of Mulgrave, 
Alfred Highflier,.............. Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Bir Maen Olaee, .. 2. coos cccccs Hon. Paul Methuen, 
gn err PTT Eee 6 dutéveces Capt. Willoughby, 
Se a EERE T Pee PE Capt Grenville. 


To say that this play was well acted would be to bestow but small praise to 
the performers, who were all au fait in their respective characters, and elicited 
thunders of applause and roars of laughter from all parts of the house. Where 
all conducted themselves to such admiration, it may appear invidious to make 
selections, but we cannot refrain from noticing the ease and perfect naivete of 
Miss Griffin, who looked as if she had been accustomed to tread the stage. 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Methuen appeared also to be no strangers to the 
boards 

The laughable interlude of ‘ Past two o'clock in the morning” followed, 
which was sustained by the following characters ,— 


We PG chic aded 6608 bees sees Capt. Grenville, 
Mr. Snobbington, .... #..----.-..-Mr. Charles Dickens. 


This was the performance of the evening, and was most admirably acted. 
Mr. Dickens so disguised his person and voice that some time had elapsed after 
the play began before he was recognised. 

The closing piece was the farce, in one act,entitled “ Deaf as a Post, which 
was not so well sustained as its predecessors. ‘The following were the drama- 
lis persona :— 





FIGs PINOT, nde ce snisaceceseuess Mrs. Torrens, 
FE TOO, . oo8 cece Sssesese ence Mrs. Perry, 
Sophy Walton,........-.-----.....-Mrs. Dickens, 
Sally Maggs,.........---.....--.--Mrs Griffin. 
CURE. ONO ons ccs o5 606 ose cts escesccs ——. 
BN WR 0 sb ccas pact wetdence cess Wenn ees a 
Tristram Sappy,....... Skane ettneusdeneseskd Dr. Griffin, 
CRUD 0OT 66s cess cates cece sess cccecces secece — 
CUI 5 60 0 08.60 055d 6 0b0' 000s Has0.c0ss Sesscuse 


During the intervals between the plays the refreshment rooms off the upper 





in each week ; on the remaining nights, well selected Vaudevilles will probably 
be the order of the entertainments 


Olympic Theatre.—True to himself and to his establishment the manager of 


this pet theatre comes to a close when Niblo opens his garden. He is in the 
right ; there should not be a hostile collision between the two, and thus will 
both preserve the popular character which both have laboured hard and success- 
fully to deserve. Besides, so unceasingly has Mitchell stuck to his oar, so 


faithfully and earnestly has he rowed his boat along the current of public opi- 
) I 


nion, and so skilfully has he guided the vessel of his fortunes, to k« ep clear of | 


shoals, of whirlpools, and of rocks, and to present beautiful spectacles and 


vistas during every turn of his course, that he may well be entitled to a partial 


relief from his exertions, and ailowed a few months of breathing time and r 





for the occasion, such as tea, coffee, cake, lemonade, ices, &c. &c 

This is the first exhibition of Private Theatricals which has been got up in 
this city, and from the success which attended it, we trust soon to have another 

The inimitable Boz was, as a matter of course, * 
| panie,”’ and many were eager to get a peep at the literary lion of the day in a 
| character in which comparatively few can ever have an opportunity of seeing 
| him All may réad his works and receive enjoyment from their perusal, but it 
is not allotted to many to hear his own humour from his own lips, and see him 


j 


personify individuals resembling his original characters 


After the performances closed, a select numberof the select sat down to an 
elegant supper, which was served up On the stage 

The band of the 23d Fusileers formed the orchestra, and the music was ex- 
cellent, but too loud 

His Excellency the Governor General w armly applauded the performers 


} Tepeatedly —Montreal Herald 












June 4, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends &’nd the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in ry manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
roby wn are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
e house. 
To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 


| will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 


cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is ey suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices, andthe Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the “~ ‘ 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu'ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sai 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of te from Bristol. 
16th of June fir Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
16th of July from Bristol. 





lith of August for Liverpool. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Frontst. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 





of the Admiralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 


Caledonia, E.G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 

Acadia, Riery, o May 4, June 1, 

Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 

Britannia, J. Hewitt, do June 4, July 2, 

Caledonia, E.G. Lot, do June 19, July 16, 

Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. |, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live! pool,.............2.2+--.0-e00----0-- $150 
“6 0 SS -esnbeneios $20 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 

Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 

ay 21 26 Broad-street. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
ViA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng) 
ELGIAN ST*AMER PRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
svlendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct. ”™ 7th Sept.. 10th Sept.,” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers being only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wiues. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 

May 7-6in. H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each mouth asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,l6th March July,and Nov, 
ist March, July and Nov, Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of canin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 

ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre op 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
i York. 

Argo, C.aAnthony,jr {March 8, July 8, Nov. S}April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, |Ainsworth, “* 16, ‘* 16, “ CiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, s & .° my eo = » = _— = 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec t] “ 24, “ 24, “ 2% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ 16, * 36, =“ I¢}June 3}, Oct. 1, Feb. 2 
Ville de Lyon, jC. Stoddard, s 2 .*° Bi, 6 4) * 6, « 6 * 6 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 6] “ 24, * 2%, “ 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdi}| ** 16, ‘ 16, ‘ i¢{July 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, eS ee * hu hae _. = 5 * 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson.JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ‘* 24, * 24, ‘* 24 
Sutly, WCThompso:| * 16, ‘ 16, ‘ 16jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Pell. s . * aa ecg >» = Ss * &@ 








as , 

These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. : 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 Suuth-st. 





This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Jst, 10th. and 20th, and from Lond: a on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— . “ 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New} Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 


St. James, |W. Hf Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. uv. June 17, Oct, 17 
10, * se 7 . +f 


Montreal, |S. B. Griffing, ** 10, 10; Gat Pm 
Gladiator, IT. Britton, om “ @, “ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ #J7, * ~ = 


Wellington, 10, ** 10, 10; “ 97. Qt, “ QT 


iD. Chadwick, . 
Quebec, |F H Hepard,| ‘* 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1| * 17, % 17, “* I7 


Samson, |Smith, “ie NH, “em * & * 27, * 
HendrickHudson|E. E. Morgan, "mh. §* & ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, = 17, ba 17 
Toronto, R. Gris-vold, | * 30, * 10, Cn fe Oe Ff ee 
Westminster, G. Moore, “ 20, * 20, “ 90,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G-eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 

















box lobby were filled with guests, whu had their choice of every thing suitable | 


the star of the goodlie com- | 


j 


Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. a Liverpool. jp 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7)Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, ’ Allen, ‘ “ 13, “ 13, ~ 13)/Sept. J, Jan; 3, May ! 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19 © 19 a ee 7, yd 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, “ 25, 25 13, * 13, 13 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. J, April 1) “ 19% “ 19, * 19 
Independence, |Nye, ae. ee 3, 2%, 25 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, | “ 13, % is, . ey hoe 5 dene } 
N Y . Cro “ 49 “ ‘ “6 7,“ “ ‘ 
Siddouse — " 25, . we. 2 ee 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May Ij “* 19, * 19% “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttieson,| “ 7, ‘* . a a 25 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, “13, ** 13,  13)Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Columbus, Cole, ‘in =. io. = 19) S. is Z 
Sheridan, Depeyster, em ws .* - 13, 13 
South america, | Bailey, jOct. 1, Feb. 1, June i —— pa E- . 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | eit | get i 7 “25, 25, : 2 
United States, |Britton, “ 13, “ 33, “ $3]Dec. J, April 1, Aug. 1 
Englend, Is, L. Waite, | “18% “ 198, “ 19) _ 3 oe oe 
| Garrick, ISkiddy, en *§ | * Oe > 13, pe 13 
| Oxford, IJ. Rathbone, |Nov. 1. March 1, July i} “« 49, * 19, 19 
| These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded with elegant accommo} 
dations for passengers The price of passege from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 


$100, without wines or liquors and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 


Ss ‘7 bedding 
ing wines stores and bed¢ 
Neither the captains nor ewners of these ships will be res} onsible for any letters, 





parcels, or packages s¢ nt by them. unless regular bills of la s are signed therefor. 
é i > , ca Encl 
Avents for snips Oxford, North America Europe, ¢ olumbus South America, England, 


| GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROTHERS & Co. Liverpool 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Shefiield and Unite: States, 
: RORERT KERMIT. N.Y 


New York, and Cambridge, 


T. & 1. SANDS & Co.. Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Roscoe, and Ge ree Washington, 
GRINNELL MINTURN & ¢ 0., 78 South-st N.Y. 
WILDES. Pl PSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sherid in and Garrick, ; 
; ' . , ees - E. K. COLLINS & Co.. New York. 


WM. & JAS.BROWN & Co.,1 iverpool 


F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords: 


_| 








T! 


| | 
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